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ipments to Allied Nations 


Study and Analysis of United States Wartime Exports of Dairy Products 
by Leland Spencer, New York State College of Agriculture 


URING the twenty years prior 
D to the beginning of World War 

II, the United States played 
only a small part in the international 
trade in dairy products. From 1926 
through 1940 there was not a single 
year in which the quantity of milk 
represented in the exports of all 
dairy products was as much as 1 
per cent of the total production. 
Throughout this period more dairy 
products were imported than were 
shipped out. 


During and 
immediately fol- 
lowing World 
War 1, the ex- 
ports of dairy 
products from 
the United 
States jumped 
from a_ negli- 
gible amount to 
a peak of 900 
million pounds, 
representing 3.3 per cent of the total 
milk supply in 1919 (table 1). Most 
of these shipments went to the 
Allied Nations and particularly to 
Great Britain, the world’s principal 
importer of dairy products and other 
ioods. 


Dr. Leland Spencer 


The variation in quantities of 
dairy products shipped out of the 
ountry each year since 1869 is 
hown below in terms ot milk equiv- 
ilent (figure 1). 


In the last three years the United 
States has beein called upon again 
o make up a large share of the 
leficit in dairy products ordinarily 
supplied from other sources. Den- 
nark, the Netherlands, and other 
‘ontinental countries that formerly 
shipped large quantities of butter 
and cheese to Great Britain have 
been occupied by Germany. More- 


over, the acute shortage of merchant 
ships, and submarine warfare, have 
curtailed shipments of dairy prod- 
ucts from such important but re- 
mote sources as New Zealand and 
Australia. 


Whole Milk Equivalent 


According to a recent report by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, last year the U. S. Food 
Distribution Administration deliv- 
ered for shipment’ to the Allied Na- 
tions 819 million pounds of dairy 
products, including butter, cheese, 
canned milk, dried whole milk, and 
dried skim milk. This was slightly 
less than the poundage of all dairy 
products exported in 1919. However, 
if the quantities are expressed in 
terms of whole milk equivalents, the 
1942 shipments were the greatest on 
record. About 4.3 billion pounds of 
milk were used in making the cheese, 
canned milk, and other products 
shipped abroad last year, compared 

‘Included in the term ‘‘delivered for shipment’’ 


are all products shipped to countries that receive’ 
aid under the Lend-Lease Act Shipments on be- 


half of the Red Cross, commercial exports and 
shipments to Alaska, Hawaii, et all of which 
were relatively small in 1942, are not included 


Millicn Pounds 


with 2.7 billion pounds represented 
in the previous record exports of 
1919. 

The whole-milk equivalent of 
products delivered for shipment to 
the Allied Nations in 1942 was 6 per 
cent of the total amount used in 
United States production of all man- 
ufactured dairy products (table 2). 
This is practically the same percent- 
age as in 1919. Export shipments of 
dairy products accounted for 3.6 
per cent of all milk available for 
human consumption in 1942, and for 
3.3 per cent of the total in 1919. 


Cheese and dried milk were more 
prominent among the dairy products 
shipped abroad in 1942 than in 1919. 
The quantity of cheese shipped to 
the Allied Nations in 1942 was equal 
to 28 per cent of the quantity made 
in the United States factories that 
year. The corresponding percentage 
for dried skim milk was =~ 
24 per cent. On the other 
hand, overseas  ship- 
ments of canned milk, 
which were 45 per cent 


(Please turn to page 166) 
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FIGURE 1. EXPORTS OF “ANUFACTURED 
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- Department of Agriculture. 
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New Wartime Program 


War Food Administrator Davis Meets 


with Dairy Industry Committee to 


Solve Intricate Problems 


The challenge of war to the dairy industry 
with its production, machinery, manpower 
and sugar problems was met with intensive 
action at a recent meeting in Washington 
of War 


representatives of the dairy industry. 


Administrator Chester Davis and 

At this conference twenty-eight members 
of the Dairy Industry Committee, acting as 
the unifying agency for the seven national 
associations representing butter, cheese, dry 
milk, evaporated milk, fluid milk, ice cream 
and dairy machinery and supplies, presented 
to Administrator Davis recommendations to 
cope with the extraordinary emergency de- 
mands on the combined industries. 

Besides Mr. Department of 
\griculture was represented by Jesse Tapp, 
Tom G. Stitts and W. W. Flenniken. OPA 
was represented by A. C. Hoffman. 


.. 3 


Davis, the 


Hovey was Temporary Chairman. 


Action on Machinery Needed 

John W. Ladd in a statement on dairy pro- 
cessing equipment, pointed out that equip- 
ment is breaking down in many dairy plants, 
breakdowns will increase as the flush milk 
season progresses, there are not enough fa- 
cilities free today in the dairy machinery 
manufacturing plants to produce the equip- 
ment that will take care of these break- 
downs or prevent futures ones and the rea- 
son for the shortage of dairy equipment and 
of facilities to produce new equipment is 
that the dairy machinery manufacturing in- 
dustry was converted roughly 90 per cent 
to war production. 

\ plan, if put into effect immediately, for 
the dairy machinery manufacturers to return 
to the production of a specified number and 
list of dairy processing machinery scheduled 
on a twelve months basis, could bring the 
situation in hand within the next several 
months and by the end of a year a rate of 
equipment production could be reached that 
would keep up with the processing needs, 
the statement continued. 

C. R. George presented an outline of a 
program designed to stimulate milk produc- 
tion through an improved dairy cattle feed- 
ing program. 

Mr. George assured those present that the 
Dairy Industry Committee does not intend 
to assume the function of the extension or- 
ganization, but rather to supplement their 
work in an intensive eleventh hour drive for 
more milk through press, posters and broad- 
casts. 

A. G. Marcus emphasized the disadvan- 
tageous position of the industry resulting 
from the wage freeze, particularly between 
country plants and competing industries in 
the cities. He recommended that the present 
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regulations governing replacement tables be 
amended, since the majority of dairy plants 
cannot qualify and thus do not get the de- 
ferment regulations. Em- 
phasis was placed on the essentiality of milk 
delivery employees and it was 


benefit of these 
urged that 
the Selective Service System give greater 
recognition to this function and especially 
differentiate retail 
deliverymen, since it is not feasible to re- 


between wholesale and 


place the former with older men. 


L. E. Hurtz pointed out that ice cream 
will use only 100,000 tons of sugar for the 
production of a highly nutritious product 
which reaches its peak demand during the 
flush milk season and thus serves as the bal- 
ance-wheel of the dairy industry. He also 
stressed the value of sugar as a preservative 
in the production of condensed 


milk that is a valuable dairy food required 


sweetened 


for war supplies and for further processing 
into other nutritious products. For sweeten- 
ed condensed, Mr. Hurtz pointed out, a rela- 
tively small amount of sugar is required for 
preserving a large volume of raw milk. AIl- 
lowance of unrestricted sugar requirements 
was recommended for primary processors of 
raw milk. 


Prominent Committee Members 


The Committee of the Dairy 
Industry Committee consists of the follow- 


Executive 


ing men who are presidents of their respec- 
tive associations: 
R. E. Pearsall, 
H. Kraft, 


American Butter Institute ; 


J National Cheese Institute; 
C. E. Gray, American Dry Milk Institute; 
C. R. George, Evaporated Milk Association ; 
L. E. Hurtz, 


Ice Cream 


Association of 
Manufacturers; A. G. 
Milk Dealers; 
and Gordon Lamont, Dairy Industries Sup- 
ply Association. 


International 
Marcus, 


International Association of 


The Committee acts and speaks on those 
matters with respect to which there is unani- 
accord. associations retain 


mous Member 


prerogative over those matters exclusively 
concerned with their products. 


The Committee believes the industry can 
make its maximum contribution to the war 
effort dislocations to the in- 


with fewer 


dustry by the development and_presen- 


tation of facts and policies forcefully ex- 
pressed to heads of federal 
The April 
the determination of 


war agencies. 
meeting on 22nd demonstrated 
a united industry to 
cooperate with government officials. 

PAA eae 

MILK RATIONING . 

Merrill O. Maughan of the American Dry 

Milk Institute, at a recent meeting of the 
American Trade Association Executives in 
New York City expressed the opinion that 
fluid milk and its products would be ration- 
ed. He pointed to the present 15 per cent 
increase in milk consumption over recent 
years. He that dairy 
cattle were being slaughtered in unduly great 
numbers. 


discounted reports 


Inclusive Legal Ruling 


Court of Appeals Renders Decision 


that Boosts Equalization Pool in 
Rochester Milk Area 


Milk distributed on routes by farmers \ 


produce it is properly included in the Eq 
ization Pool of the Rochester Milk Marl 
ing Area, according to a decision rende 
last month by the Court of Appeals. ‘I ‘us 
settles the 
been the subject of litigation since the order 
of the Agriculture and 
Markets regulating the handling of milk in 
Milk Marketing Area was 
amended effective October 1, 1941. 


decision controversy which 


, 


Commissioner of 
the Rochester 


Milk of producer-dealers was not required 
to be included in the equalization pool when 
the Commissioner’s order for the Rochester 
Milk Marketing Area first became effective 
on December 1, 1939. A hearing was held 
in August, 1941, to consider a proposal that 
milk produced by a farmer and distributed 
by him on his own route be thus included. 
The evidence received at the hearing showed 
that the amount of milk sold by producer- 
dealers as fluid milk on their own routes had 
increased much more rapidly than had fluid 
milk appeared, the 
fore, that to the disadvantage of producers 


sales generally. It 


generally, the producer-dealers were gradual- 
ly encroaching upon the fluid milk 


mark 


previously supplied by producers who sol 
milk to proprietary handlers, and that while 
producer-dealers were I 


deriving substant 
benefit from the stabilization of the milk mar- 
ket brought about by the, operation of the 
order, they were not sharing in the cost of 
that stabilization. 


Inclusion Amendment Approved 


Based upon this evidence, the Commissi: 
er submitted a proposed amendment to the 
order to a producer referendum, and_ this 
amendment having been approved by an al 
most unanimous producer vote, was made 
effective October 1, 1941. 

A group of producer-dealers, including 
Raymond A. Morgan, whose name has ap- 
peared prominently in the case title, brought 
an action to review the Commissioner’s or¢ 
by which the milk sold by producers-dealers 
on their routes was included in the Equaliza- 
tion Pool. 


sustained by the Appellate Division, Fourth 


The Commissioner's order was 


[Jepartment, and the recent unanimous order 
of the Court of Appeals affirms the order 
of the Appellate Division. 

The total amount which has become due 
from producer-dealers for milk sold on their 
routes since the order was amended on Oc 
ber 1, 1941, is $59,172.40. Of this total, 
$48,917.77 has been paid by producer-deale 
and has been held in escrow pending the 
decision of the Court of Appeals. The re- 
mainder, $10,254.63, is now due. The sums 
paid under the producer-dealer amendme it 
will become available for distribution to pr 
ducers in the Rochester area. 
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Cditorially , ahi 


A Sound Decision 


N ROCHESTER, N. Y., last month 
| Appeals upheld the State 

in its contention that producer-distributors 
n the milk field compelled to 
equalize the prices they receive for milk of 
their own production with returns received 
by all other milk producers who supply that 
market. 


the Court of 


should be 


The suit was recognized as a test 
case in the State of New York. 


Established distributors and milk pro- 
ducers have consistently and repeatedly con- 
tended that producer-distributors should 
‘comply with the equalization terms of the 
New York State milk control law in the 
same manner as those dairymen who confine 
their operations to the field of production and 
sell their milk through the pool. Previous 
to the recent court decision the producer- 
distributors, not participating in the equali- 
zation program, enjoyed some distinct ad- 
vantages through their ability to adjust 
production to sales, thus precluding the nec- 
essity of disposing of any “surplus” milk. 
This incidentally, netted those 


producer-distributors better returns for their 


procedure, 


milk than those received by strict producers. 


As long as various segments in the milk 
industry are subjected to certain rules and 
regulations it would seem, as the Court of 
\ppeals has indicated in the Rochester case, 
that every element in the controlled category 
should be regulated with equality, fairness 
and impartiality. It is the American way. 


Dairy 


June Month Ahead 


UNE Dairy Month this year, plans for 

which are already under way, will por- 

tray the supreme effort being put into 
the winning of the war by the entire dairy 
industry. It will call national attention to 
the patriotism being demonstrated by all 
groups associated with the production, pro- 
cessing and distribution of dairy products, 
that America may be enabled to build its 
strength through being well fed. 


As such, it will accomplish a_ three-fold 
benefit to the nation. First, it will aid ma- 
terially in bringing home to consumers new 


realizations of the values of dairy products 
and their place in building strong bodies, 
capable, alert fighters and a nation able to 
take the leading role in world affairs. Sec- 
ond, it will serve a national need by bring- 
ing to the entire nation the realization that 
those who produce, process and distribute 
vital foods are rendering a greater service 
than would be possible in any other activity. 
Third, it will serve as an encouragement to 
tired producers and harried processors and 
distributors to carry on in spite of the enor- 
mous difficulties which beset them. 


The symbolic poster, currently being dis- 
tributed by the National Dairy Council and 
entitled “He Also Serves,” dramatically il- 
lustrates the part of the farmer as he starts 
the precious food product of his dairy herd 
on its way to consumers. Leaflets and fold- 
ers for consumers will be used to call to 
their attention the difficulties conquered by 
processors and milk distributors as well as 
the battles being won on the farm front that 
they may have as much as possible of the 
most important of all foods. Wagon-cards 
and stickers will be used as additional means 
of emphasizing the importance of the industry 
in this critical period. 

CuHartes W. Ho_man, secretary of the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers Fed- 
eration, is again serving as Chairman of the 
National Dairy Month Committee with Miz- 
Ton Hutt, president of the National Dairy 
Council, as chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee. Working under the direction of the 
overhead committees, Neat KeLiey and E. 
M. Harmon, both of the National Dairy 
Council, are acting as chairmen of the Na- 
tional Promotion Committee and the Na- 
tional Publicity Committee respectively. 

Under the leadership of such men and all 
the others who are identified with the June 
Dairy Month campaign immeasurable bene- 
fits to the broad dairy industry are certain 
to be obtained. 








THEY GIVE THEIR LIVES— 
YOU LEND YOUR MONEY 


Idle Equipment Clearing House 


DISTINCT contribution to efficient 
A war-time functioning of all branches 

of the broad dairy industry is made 
by the proposal of Dr. T. G. Sritts, Chief of 
the Dairy and Poultry Branch of the Food 
Distribution Administration, to the effect that 
the Dairy Industries Supply Association set 
up a Clearing House for the sale and pro- 
curement of equipment and supplies now idle 
or infrequently used. DISA has accepted the 
responsibility to carry forward this important 
program throughout the country. 


From Dr. Srtitts’ letter to Roperts 
EVERETT, executive vice-president of DISA, 
the following is quoted: 


“Consequently, there is an urgent 
need for an intensive program designed 
to locate and identify idle or little- 
used machinery now in the hands of 
processors so that it can be made avail- 
able to other processors to fulfill 
their obligations in the wartime food 
program. 


“The need for this equipment is suf- 
ficiently great that a campaign con- 
ducted by the government is war- 
ranted. Inasmuch as the program is 
designed for the mutual benefit of the 
processors, however, measures of a 
mandatory nature should not be neces- 
sary. It is, therefore, preferable that a 
program of this sort be conducted vol- 
untarily by the same men who have 
provided facilities for the dairy in- 
dustry in the past. They are the men 
who have had experience in selling and 
installing dairy machinery and who are 
able through their usual contacts to 
appraise the value and condition of 
equipment.” 


In announcing the national 
DISA officers stated in part: 


undertaking 


“We have sensed in the govern- 
ment’s request to us the strong prob- 
ability that if the voluntary handling 
of the situation which has now been 
organized fails, processors will be re- 
quired to report every bit of idle equip- 
ment to the government. Such com- 
pulsory reports could be a preliminary 
to requisitioning. So great is the need 
that even used processing equipment 
be put to work that these possibilities 
seem to lurk in the background. We 
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know that the processors will want the 
voluntary handling of the situation. 


“We have so organized the Canvass 
and Clearing House that they should 
not only reveal existing reserviceable 
or reconditionable used equipment and 
then facilitate its acquisition by those 
who need it, but also reveal each pro- 
cessor-participant’s own needs for used 
equipment. 


“We expect every experienced ma- 
chinery man and machinery service 
man in the country to be available to 
the processors for this inspecting and 
re-conditioning. There will never be a 
charge for an inspection. Holder or 
buyer will, of course, have to bear the 
costs of re-conditioning a machine. 
OPA ceilings apply to most such 
work.” 


A convenient information form for dairy 
processing firms has been prepared by 
DISA to simplify and expedite the idle 
equipment clearing house. This will receive 
wide distribution. In addition to specifying 
what equipment is available or desired, these 
forms provide space for such essential in- 
formation as type, manufacturer, capacity 
when last used, kind of drive, accessories, 
condition, estimated cost for conditioning, 
owner’s valuation, manufacturer’s or jobber’s 
valuation, and owner’s signature. 


By the successful nation-wide application 
of this new DISA effort existing trade 
publications may possibly suffer the loss of 
some advertising revenue from their classi- 
fied advertising columns, but in a time of 
national emergency any sacrifices in that 
direction will be gladly made. By its adop- 
tion of the Clearing House program DISA 
again proves itself a worthy service organ- 
ization to the dairy industry and to the 
federal government in its war efforts. The 
industry may well show its appreciation by 
genuine and wholehearted cooperation. 


Farm Machinery Needs 


N A recent Farm Forum address con- 
| ancic by the General Electric Company 

in Schenectady, Rosert H. Reep, editor 
of Country Gentlemen, stated that 600,000 
new tractors will be needed in 1943 and 
1944 to replace those that are worn out, to 
make up lost work-stock and to offset labor 
shortages. 


3y the use of the additional tractors, he 
said, there would be a saving of approxi- 
mately 300 million man-hours of work. The 
editor contended further that one per cent 
of the nation’s steel production would give 
farmers all the tools they vitally need— 
enough to arm our farmers to the teeth for 
the battle of food. 

Considerable criticism 
toward the War 
failure adequately 


has been directed 
Production Board for its 

to provide agriculture 
with its requirements for new and replace- 
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ment farm machinery. Protests became so 
strong and so numerous that finally the 
WPB had to relax its regulations and now 
permits somewhat wider manufacture and 
sale of farm equipment. But, regrettably, 
any increased manufacture of farm machin- 
ery now will not aid some branches of agri- 
culture in its 1943 production. On the other 
hand, increased availability of tractors, milk- 
ing machines and cream separators right 
now will greatly aid the dairy industry in 
reaching its production goals. Concerted and 
aggressive action on the part of WPB in 
respect to farm equipment availability will 
unquestionably promote the war effort on the 
food front. 


Bottles Lend a Hand 
HE vital necessity to conserve food by 
using it wisely is brought home by 

messages soon to appear on the sides 
of glass milk bottles. Seen time and again 
by every member of the family, milk bottle 
slogans will help householders to 
make the most of available food supplies. 


PEGGY 


remind 


RUNNER, shown on the front cover 
of this issue of the Review, helps introduce 
the newly decorated bottle, which will make 
an average of thirty-five trips from dairy 
to home. 


’ 


Not only are the newly-designed bottles 
active in carrying vital food to the homes 
of the nation, they are also doing their job 
as message carriers for official government 
agencies. Last year they began their two- 
way task when the Treasury Department en- 
listed the glass bottles to aid in the nation- 
wide “Buy War Bonds” campaign. A count- 
less number of them are still in active ser- 
vice in the second War Bond drive. 








Salvage Testimonial 





PHOTO BY OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION 


Hamilton W. Wright, center, Chief of the In- 
dustrial Salvage Branch, Salvage Division, 
War Production Board, is presented with a 
handsomely prepared jumbo book by Gordon 
Lamont, right, of New York City, President 
of the Dairy Industry Supply Association. 
The book contains copies of the 250 pages of 
advertising and editorial cooperation § con- 
tributed by the twenty-two trade publications 
in the dairy field in connection with special 
serap salvage campaign sponsored by the 
DISA, which covered 30.000 dairy processing 
firms throughout the country. It is worthy to 
note that 20 million pounds of critically 
needed materials were collected against an 
original objective of a million pounds. Truly 
a remarkable performance. 

Erie Webster, left, Chief of the Dairy Section 
of the General Industrial Equipment Division, 
War Porduction Board, looks on. 


Now newly-manufactured bottles will find 
a new part to play. They have signed under 
the banner of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture to battle in the war for food con- 
servation with such slogans as “Food Fights 
Too”, “Plant a Victory Garden and Tend 
It Carefully’, “Plan Meals Wisely 
Store Left-Overs Carefully”, and “Balance 
Your Meals With Milk”, to name only a few 
of the most important. 


Thus once again the glass milk bottle with 
its repeated impressionability is doing its 
part to promote the war. 





REFUTES CIO DEMANDS 


Washington, D. C.—Charles W. Holman, 
secretary of the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Federation, in reply to the re- 
ported demands by the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations and the railway brother- 
hoods, for general price roll-back to May, 
1942, said, “Their public statement reveals 
indifference to living conditions in which 
farmers produce the food and fibre supply 
of the nation. In the past four years, labor 
has reaped a fat profit by weekly earnings 
outstriping rises in the cost of living. Now 
that the momentum of a 22 year wage in- 
crease drive is slowing down, these gentle- 
men ruthlessly turn and demand that farm- 
ers, out of their low price returns, strip 
themselves to satisfy labor’s insatiable de- 
sire for greater and even greater shares of 
the national Since January 1939 
employed industrial worker 
have increased 70 per cent while in the same 
period urban cost of living has increased 
only 21.2 per cent.” 

sciatica 


MASS LC. SHORT COURSE 


income. 


earnings per 





At the recently completed short course in 
ice cream making at Massachusetts State 
College ice cream makers came not only 
from Massachusetts but from all the New 
England States as well as from New York. 
Among the members were two women, both 
of whom are actually operating freezers in 
their own plants. 

Special stress was placed on the matter 
of how to encourage ice cream production 
with a limited amount of sugar and of milk 
solids, as well as the matter of quality which 
is closely affiliated with these problems. 

Assisting Prof. J. H. Frandsen in cenduct- 
ing the course this were Dr. C. J. 
DeBoer, the new assistant professor in dairy 
industry; F. T. superintendent ; 
and visiting instructors; R. E. Letellier of 
H. P. Hood & Sons, Springfield, Mass.; 
and G. B. Roche of the United Dairy System, 
Ine., Springfield, Mass. 


year 


Canavan, 





SHERE ELECTED PRESIDENT 





The Diversey Corporation of Chicago, IIL., 
has announced the election of Lewis Shere 
to the presidency of the company, succeed- 
ing H. W. Kochs who was.elected chairman 
of the board. 
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“FIVE STAR’ 


PASTEURIZATION 
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Today’s Solution of Today’s 


Pasteurizing Problems 


‘ 


Sentinel-equipped CC Spray Pasteurizers, with their “Five Star‘ 
performance, are the answer to any pasteurizing plant’s prayer! 
They’re error-proof, waste-proof, speedy and sanitary. They’re thrifty 
with time, labor, water, steam and power. Batch after batch, 
day after day and year after year, they pasteurize with the same 
uniform excellence—thoroughly and without impairment of cream 
line or flavor. And they are simple, accessible, sturdy and trouble- 
free! 





Plants which have them know this 
—and thank their lucky stars that 
they will not need new pasteur- 
izers for the duration! For other 
plants, which can secure the neces- 
sary priorities, 200 and 390-galion 
CC Sprays are still available. 


Get in touch with us immediately. 
And to simplify the maintenance of 
CC Sprays now in use we have 
prepared illustrated Maintenance 
Manual No. 1. Ask for a copy. 
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Milk Solids Needed 


Requirements Stressed by Speakers at 
American Dry Milk Institute Meet- 
ing Held in Chicago 


The wartime need for greater production 
of dry milk solids was the main theme at 
the annual meeting of the American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., held in Chicago, April 
14 and 15. This need was keynoted in the 
opening address of Chairman C. E. Gray 
of San Francisco and carried on through 
the address of Dr. W. E. Krauss, of Wooster, 
Ohio, chairman of the Milk Committee of 
the National Research Council, and Dr. Tom 
Stitts, of Washington, D. C., Chief, Dairy 
and Poultry Branch, Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration. ‘ 


Chairman C. E. Gray ‘pointed out that 
there is a reservoir of approximately 50 
billion pounds of separated milk now largely 
fed to animals from which to draw for more 
production to take care of the war-time and 
post-war needs. This amount, if all con- 
vertible to human food, could make more 
than 4 billion pounds of non-fat dry milk 


solids. 


Speaking of the difficulties of getting whole 
milk into plants to be available for powdered 
manufacture, Mr. Gray stated that, with 
fast motor trucks and bettet roads the task 
of assembling milk today is infinitely sim- 
pler than years ago. 


The speaker urged the utmost care from 
the farm to the packaged product, to the end 
that dry milks be of the best. He said that 
the most conservative estimate he had heard 
of the urgent need for this additional food 
covers a period of at least three years after 
the close of the war. 


New Nomenclature Wanted 


Chairman Gray urged that all members 
give their active support to H. R. 149, a 
bill now in Congress, to establish some suit- 
able name such as Dry Milk Solids or De- 
fatted Milk Solids for the industry’s product 
made from separated milk. He pointed out 
that a tremendous job of selling must be 
done after the war is over and that it would 
be difficult to do this job using the name 
“dried skim milk” now required by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 


Bryan Blalock of Marshall, Texas, a mem- 
ber of the Institute’s Executive Committee 
and also president of Texas Dairy Products 
Institute, reported on progress in Washing- 
ton toward the passage of this bill. He ask- 
ed all members to get in touch with their 
Congressmen and Senators in support of it. 
Others who discussed the matter were Harry 
Leonard, Twin City Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis, and M. M. Boney, 
Whatcomb County Dairymen’s Association, 
Bellingham, Wash. 


By a standing vote the assembly unani- 
mously endorsed H. R. 149. 
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T. G. Stitts Recites Problems 


\cting as chairman E. N. Craig, Twin 
City Milk Producers Association, Minneap- 
olis, presented Dr. Tom G. Stitts, Chief of 
the Dairy and Poultry Branch, Food Dis- 
tribution Administration. 


Dr. Stitts complimented the industry on 
the difficult job it is doing and at the same 
time asked for understanding of the difficul- 
ties in Government work in handling the 
acquisition of all dairy products for Lend- 
Lease and other Government purposes as 
well as passing on priorities for equipment 
for more dairy products plants. 


He pleaded for an increase in production 
of non-fat milk solids without drawing milk 
from other manufactured products, such as 
butter, cheese and evaporated, all of which 
are in big demand because of the war. He 
indicated that the two possible sources for 
more dry whole milk and non-fat dry milk 
solids are the 50 billion pounds of separated 
milk now fed to livestock and possible ra- 
tioning of the fluid milk supply. 


Dr. Stitts said the striking fact that the 
consumption of fluid milk has increased in 
this country by 15 per cent per capita since 
1938, reflects the purchas- 
ing power of the country. This is equivalent 
to an allotment of milk for many millions 
more people at the 1938 rate. Therefore, 


increased 


there is room to ration fluid milk, if nec- 
essary, without serious damage to the Amer- 
ican diet. 


The vast possibilities of adding to the 
available supply of human food by making 
into dry milk solids much of the separated 
milk now fed to livestock was brought out 
by Dr. W. E. Krauss of Ohio Experiment 
Station, Wooster, Ohio, and Chairman of 
the Milk Committee of the National Re- 
search Council. 

———_— eo—me 6 


MILK CAN DEPOSIT 





Dealers Complying with FDA Order No. 
11 by Charging Up to $1.00 per Can 


Milk and cream cans prominently stenciled 
“Deposit” are becoming steadily more numer- 
ous in the milk distributing field. While in 
the past milk can losses through distributive 
channels have not been so serious as in the 
case of milk bottles their loss has been of 
some consequence; enough in fact, to cause 
Secretary Wickard to require that a mini- 
mum charge of 25 cents be made as a deposit 
on every can left with a customer. The 


deposit requirement was designed to insure’ 


return of the empties, thereby reducing losses 
and easing the demand for new cans from 
manufacturers. 

In compliance with the order dealers in 
various sections of the country are making 
can deposit charges ranging up to $1.00 
per can. Customers, being advised as to 
the reason for deposits on cans, have been 
found to express little resentment over the 
new procedure. 


Gray and Craig Honorec 
American Dry Milk Institute Makes 
Presentations for Outstanding Indus- 


try Service at Annual Luncheon 


C. E. Gray of San Francisco and E. N 
Craig of Minneapolis were honored by tl 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., at it 
annual meeting in Chicago for outstandin 
service to the industry. First, there wa 
established the C. E. Gray Award and, 
second, the first C. E. Gray 
presented to Craig. 


\ward wa 


The award was a complete surprise to C. 
E. Gray, whose voice was deep with emotio! 
when he responded, thanking his colleagues 
but modestly denying that he deserved thi 
recognition. 

The second surprise came when C. M. 
Peterson of Chicago, acting for the Insti 
tute, announced that the first recipient oi 





Left to right: Reed Shafer, Producers Cream- 
ery & Cold Storage Company, Celina, Ohio; 
C. E. Gray, Golden State Company, Ltd., San 


Francisco, California; E. N. Craig, Twin City 
Milk Producers Assn., St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Bryan Blalock, Texas Milk Products Company. 
Marshall, Texas. 
the C. E. Gray Award was E. N. Craig, of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Sales Manager for 
Twin City Milk Producers Association. The 
award carried a check for $1,000.00 given 
for outstanding and unselfish work over a 
period of many years in dry milk distribu- 
tion and general industry welfare. 

These presentations featured the annual 
luncheon with Bryan Blalock of Marshall, 
Texas, as chairman. Announcement of the 
establishment of the award was made in 
behalf of the Institute by Reed Shafer of 
Celina, Ohio. Mr. Gray was one of the 
founders of the Golden State Co., Ltd., of 
California and of the American Dry Milk 
Institute. 

“<2 


EVAPORATED STOCKS HIGHER 





Stocks of unsweetened evaporated case 
goods more than doubled during the first 
three months of 1943, while stocks of sweet- 
ened condensed increased over 41 per cent 
according to reports by 309 wholesale gro- 
cers to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. a 
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WHO IS THE ADA? 
WHAT IS If DONG? 





WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO Vou? 


Because the dairy industry ... YOUR industry. . 


. is facing the most serious situa- 


tion in its history, it is vital that YOU understand the American Dairy Association 


... who it is... what it does. . 


Q. Who Is the ADA? 


A. The ADA is the representative of 
nearly five million American dairy 
farmers. It is supported by the dairy 
farmers of Arkansas, Illinois, In- 
diana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Washington, Wisconsin. 


Q. What Is the Purpose of the ADA? 


A. To carry on a program of na- 
tional scope in newspapers and 
radio in behalf of the dairy farmers 
and dairy foods. 


Q. Who Runs the ADA? 


A, A Board of Directors composed 
of three representatives from each 
member state. These directors serve 
WITHOUT PAY. 


Q. How Is the ADA Supported? 


A, Funds for carrying on the activ- 


. ities of the ADA are provided on a 


voluntary basis by a deduction of 1¢ 
on each pound of butterfat marketed 
during the first 15 days of June —in 
most States. This amount is de- 
ducted from the cream or milk 
check at time of settlement. The 
amount averages approximately 10¢ 
per cow per year. 


Q. What Is Done with This Money? 


A, It is used in a continuous, pow- 
erful national program... 





VOICE OF THE DAIRY FARMER 


Vay, 1943 


TO HOLD Public Preference for 
Dairy Foods... 


TO GAIN Public Understanding of 


Farm Problems... 


TO GUARD against temporary 


shifts to substitutes becoming per- 
manent... 


TO PROMOTE research on dairy 


products... 


TO PREPARE for Post-War Sales 


Opportunities. 


Q.What Is the ADA Campaign? 


A. The ADA is fighting the battle 
for the dairy farmer .. . making the 
public understand his problems... 
understand the vital need for more 
dairy foods . . . understand that the 
dairy farmer must have more men 
- more machinery to produce 
them. This powerful campaign is 
now running in dramatic newspaper 
advertising, in a farm-news radio 
program “The Voice of the Dairy 
Farmer” over the Blue Network, and 
in continuous well-directed public- 
ity in newspapers and magazines. 


Q. What Does This Mean to YOU? 


A, It means that YOU and YOUR 
industry have a strong, powerful 
organization ... a VOICE to com- 
mand attention . . . to fight for pub- 
lic understanding and justice. Make 
sure that your organization is active 
in support of the American Dairy 
Association. 


. what it means to you. READ EVERY WORD! 






Am six 
‘Rican Dain = | Se 
OPP! Cacaes oe. *nA$80Ciay,. = 
Nite N 
DRAMATIC 
NEWSPAPER ADS 


“THE VOICE OF THE DAIRY FARMER” 


Featuring 


EVERETT MITCHELL 
Popular Stor of the 
Notional Farm and Home Hour 


CLIFTON UTLEY 
Noted News Commentator 
BLUE NETWORK: 
* 12:45 PM Central Time 
1:45 PM Washington, D.C. 
11:45 AM Montana 
1:45 PM Pacific Coast 
Michigan Network: 6:15 PM 
Michigan Copper Network: 12:45 PM 
Wisconsin Network: 2:45 PM 
Don Lee Northwest Network: 3:45 PM 





For further information write the 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE BUILDING - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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New N.Y. Dealer Group 


Twenty N. Y. City Milk Distributors 
Join New Trade Association—Mather 
Appointed Executive Director 


Formation of the Milk Dealers’ Association 
of Metropolitan New York, Inc., has been 
announced by Joseph C. Eastlack, secretary. 
The organization will have its headquarters 
in Room 810 at 393 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. Twenty New York City distributors 
have already joined and many others have 
indicated their intention of joining the new 
organization. Present members handle some- 
what more than 65 per cent of the fluid milk 
and cream distributed in the New York City 
metropolitan market. 

The officers of the Association are: 

President, A. Harry Rubenfeld of Dell- 
wood Dairy Co., Inc.; Vice-President, Froh- 
man Holland of Holland Farms, Inc.; Treas- 





Edward 0. Mather 


urer, Robert M. Wellwood of Sheffield 
Farms Co., Inc.; Secretary, Joseph O. East- 
lack of Borden’s Farm Products. 


In recognition of the valuable contributions 
made by William J. McKay of the Wadding- 
ton Milk Co. to the industry for many years 
the association elected him Honorary 
President. 


Edward O. Mather has been employed to 
serve as Executive Director. A graduate 
of the Law School of the University of 
Texas, he has had much legal experience 
as principal attorney in the Solicitor’s Office 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. For a considerable period he was 
Regional Administrator of the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration in Denver, Colo. 
Just prior to assuming his new duties he was 
Assistant Deputy Director in the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration. 


Need for New Association 


Commenting upon the need for the new 
association Mr. Eastlack said, “For some 
time New York City dealers have felt the 
need for a central organization which could 
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serve as a focal point for the many problems 
which today confront the milk distributing 
industry. The formation of this new asso- 
ciation will enable milk dealers to have such 
a central clearing house and to be able to 
co-operate more intelligently with producers, 
consumers, labor and governmental groups 
who are concerned with the many aspects 
of the milk industry. 


“Substantially all members of the New 
York Metropolitan Milk Distributors’ Bar- 
gaining Agency have joined the new organ- 
ization. The new association is organized 
under the Membership Corporations Law of 
the State of New York and its By-Laws pro- 
vide for the exercise of the functions of a 
bargaining agency as provided by the Rogers- 
Allen Law of the State of New York. Its 
By-Laws also provide that among its pur- 
poses shall be the gathering, preservation and 
dissemination of information relating to the 
milk industry; cooperating with Federal, 
State and local authorities in matters affect- 
ing the milk industry; fostering, promoting 
and maintaining harmonious and sound rela- 
tions between milk dealers and producers and 
between employers and employees in the milk 
industry ; and cooperating with other organ- 
izations on matters of common interest to 
the milk industry. 


President Comments 


At an informal get-together given at the 
Hotel New Yorker May 6, A. H. Ruben- 
feld, president of Dellwood Dairy Co., Inc., 
announced that the organization of the Milk 
Dealers’ Association of Metropolitan New 
York, Inc., was now completed, and that 
the Association was in its new quarters. 

“As of this date,” Mr. Rubenfeld said, 
“the Association has 22 members, who sell 
milk and cream in the New York metropoli- 
tan area, accounting for about 65 per cent 
of all the fluid milk and cream sold here. 

“Some of the milk dealers in New York 
City have been members of a loosely-knit 
Association known as the New York Met- 
ropolitan Milk Distributors’ Bargaining 
Agency, which from time to time exercised 
the functions of a bargaining agency, as 
provided for in the Rogers-Allen Law. of 
the State of New York. Many milk dealers 
felt that a more formal organization could 
better serve the varied interests in the milk 
industry, and that its members, through such 
Association, would be better able to work 
out with producers, consumers, labor and 
governmental groups the many problems. 

“We are extremely pleased,” continued 
Mr. Rubenfeld, “with the response of milk 
dealers to the formation of the Association. 
A large number of dealers who are not now 
members have indicated a very strong de- 
sire to join, and it is our sincere belief that 
the Association will represent a complete 
cross-section of the New York milk indus- 
try. It is our hope that all other interested 
groups will join with us in exploring in- 
telligently the complex problems which af- 
fect the milk industry.” 





Food Conservation 


Owens-Illinois Launches Nationwide 


Advertising Program Featuring Milk 
Bottles in Broad Objective 

In April the Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
launched a broad advertising program de- 
signed to help “sell” Food Conservation. The 
current advertisements, and those that are to 
follow, in national and trade publications are 
attractively designed with patriotic colors, 
The campaign, tying in with the govern- 
ment’s educational program, proposes the use 
of U. S. Department of Agriculture approved 
applied color on milk bottles. 

In planning the broad campaign the Owens- 
Illinois Company took into consideration the 
“traveling billboard” impressions conveyed 
by the repeated trips of milk bottles into the 
homes, stores and industrial plants. One of 
the effective designs currently appearing upon 
Owens-Illinois bottles is as follows: “Food 
Fights Too—Use It Wisely—Plan All Meals 
For Victory—Balance Your Meals With 
Milk.” 


This campaign is not an experiment with 
the Qwens-Illinois Company. Ample evidence 
of the effectiveness of messages carried in 
applied color on milk bottles was obtained 
from a previous campaign to sell war bonds 
and stamps. During the first campaign more 
than 11,000,000 milk bottles carried war bond 
messages, and the company received many 
letters of appreciation from milk dealers who 
unselfishly helped to stimulate bond sales by 
contributing advertising space on their milk 
bottles. 

R. B. Wilhelm, manager of the Owens- 
Illinois Dairy Container Division, in a re- 
cent letter to the company’s milk bottle cus- 
tomers said: “Glass milk bottles can aid in 
the government’s educational program on 
food conservation. The plan proposes your 
use of U. S. Department of Agriculture ap- 
proved ACL slogans. It is not in any sense 
an official order or request but is entirely a 
suggested plan for voluntary service.” 

It is reported that dairymen are respond- 
ing enthusiastically to further the conserva- 
tion of food by utilizing their milk bottles to 


carry the effectively designed slogans. 
> — a © 


BACK TO THE FARM 


Washington, D. C.—The Selective Service 
3ureau of the War Manpower Commission 
on April 4, stated that it had advised local 
boards of major steps to encourage the re 








turn of qualified workers to dairy farms 
The plan includes cooperation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and state and count 
war boards to persuade men in the 4-F classi- 
fication between the ages of 18 to 45 to re- 
turn to dairy farm work if they have ha 
experience in such work, and cooperation 
with war boards to persuade men over 45 
who have had dairy farming or general farm- 
ing experience but who are not now en- 
gaged in essential work, fo take up dairying 
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Creamery Package Honored 


Smployes of C-P’s Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin Branch 
Honored for Army Equipment Manufacture 
—Highly Praised for Conversion 


During a short but colorful ceremony on Wednesday, April 
+, Captain S. C. Massari of the War Department, Chicago 
irdnance District, presented the Ordnance Banner to the Fort 
tkinson employes of The Creamery Package Mig. Company, manu- 
cturers of dairy and egg processing and drying equipment. 

In making the award, Capt. Massari said: 

“At this time the Chicago Ordnance District wishes to express 
s appreciation for the effffort of all The Creamery Package Mig. 
ompany’s employes. On behalf of the Chicago Ordnance District, 
take great pleasure in presenting the Ordance Banner. This 
umner is awarded for especially meritorious production by the 
hicago Post, Army Ordnance Association. It represents not only 
genuine tribute to each one of you who has so well served the 
oduction requirements of the Ordnance Department but also a 


minder of even greater accomplishment you are striving for in 


future.” 





\t the ceremony from left to right: G. W. Putnam, Vice-President: 
4. H. Godfrey, Director of Publicity and Advertising; K. V. Thomas, 
Director of Factories; James Muir, President, Federal Labor Union No. 
20935; H. J. Kerr, Director of War Projects; Mrs. Marlene Mathews, 
employe representative; Capt. Massari, KR. W. Gruner, Commodity En- 
gineer, and Lt. J. R. Keck, all of the War Department, Chicago 
Ordnance District; W. E. Scharf, employe representative; F. B. Gilbert, 
War Projects Engineer; G. D. Gates, manager; Miss Louise Riley, 
employe, and her brother, Private Clarence Riley. 
Private Riley was wounded in the African campaign, and was a special 
zuest at the ceremonies. 


Putnam Commends Personnel 


G. W. Putnam, Vice-President, complimented the factory forc« 
the facility with which the conversion was made from high grade 
iry equipment to periscope holders and sighting devices for Army 


nks. He said in part: 


“This conversion was made easier by your long experience in 
cision manufacture. You have done well in meeting the exacting 


juirements of the Ordnance Authorities. At the same time you 


ve continued, within the limits fixed by the War Production 


ard, the production of our regular line of dairy equipment. As 
go forward with the war it becomes more and more clear that 


od is a weapon, and the Authorities now see plainly its part in 


struggle. There is apparent a determination on their part that 
xl production should not be restricted by lack of equipment 


ierefore, our regular line will be needed in increasing volume 


= 


vaintain a steady and ample supply of food for our Army, Navy, 


llies and workers on the home front. You and I can be proud 


at the CP organization of which we are a part is doing so many 


things all essential to victory.” 


May, 1943 


DAMROW 


CAN WASHERS 


Add longer life 
to Your Patrons 
Milk Cans... 





DAMROW COLD AIR DRYING offers a two-way 
advantage that is of vital importance to Dairies today, 

First, your patrons’ cans are ‘returned to them BONE 
DRY - 
portant, for cans are hard to replace today, and our 


armed forces must get all the metal they need. 


avoiding rusting and corrosion. ‘That's im- 


Second, Damrow-Washed cans, cleaner, more sterile, 


free from left-over bacteria and damaging rust, offer 
better protection to your milk quality. Laboratory tests 
prove this, and the experience of hundreds of Dairies 


confirm this advantage. 


These are two good reasons for the popularity 
DAMROW Can Washers. There are many others. May 
we tell you about them 


aes 


4 





a 
ieee ees tiie te 


LCamrow Model C—Capacity, 6 cans and covers per minute 
Others from 4 to 14 cans per minute —in Rotary or Straightline 
types—offer faster, more effective and economical can washing 





| 
; MANUFACTURERS OF 
DAMROW BROTHERS (0. equipment 
204 Western Avenue 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


for the DAIRY 
INDUSTRY... 
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Quality Control Problems 


New Questions Imposed by the Restricted Deliveries of Milk and Dairy Products 


—Solution of Some by Prominent Boston Distributor 


(By A. C. Fay, H. P. Hood & Sons)* 


* The Review is pleased to present herewith a paper 
that was presented by Dr. A. C. Fay, Director of Lab- 
oratories, H. P. Hood & Sons of Boston, at the twenty- 
first Short Course Conference and Annual Meeting of 
the Vermont Dairy Plant Operators and Managers. These 
problems brought on by the impact of war and current 
throughout country are being solved in many instances 
by procedures similar to those mentioned by Dr. Fay. 





HE system of daily delivery of dairy products had 

its origin in the days when little or no effort was 

made to control quality. It has been continued 
through the years although there has been a great im- 
provement not only in the quality of the milk, but also in 
the efficiency of refrigeration in a substantial percentage 
of American homes. With the advent of the war and the 
necessity for conservation of critical materials, it was logi- 
cal to assume that the dairy industry could contribute con- 
siderable to the war effort by curtailment of its delivery 
system. The soundness of this logic is attested by the 
success with which it has been accomplished, particularly in 
New England where every-other-day delivery of milk has 
been extensively practiced. The fact should not be over- 
looked, however, that such a tremendous upheaval of a 
long established system cannot be made without major 
readjustments. Such readjustments create new problems, 
and may involve sacrifices where the necessary changes 
cannot be made because of further curtailment of other 
materials needed in the war effort. 


A variety of methods have been employed to reduce 
truck mileage in the delivery of milk. These include every- 
other-day delivery, elimination of Sunday deliveries, elim- 
ination of special-deliveries to wholesale customers, and 
the elimination of deliveries during the early morning 
hours. Each of these changes in the established routine 
imposes new problems in quality control. When every- 
other-day delivery of milk was introduced, many con- 
sumers erroneously assumed that the milk was one day 
older when they received it. The facts are that the milk 
is just as fresh at the time of delivery as it is under the 
daily delivery system. The plant receives and processes 
the same amount of milk as usual, but the entire output 
for one day is delivered to one-half the customers one day, 
and to the other half the next day. 


Refrigeration Facilities 


In the system of every-other-day delivery of milk 
the most perplexing problem is the lack of adequate re- 
frigeration space in some of the homes. In many instances 
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the refrigeration facilities are not only inadequate but 
are either inefficient or totally lacking. The housewife is 
confronted with the problem of providing space in her 
refrigerator for double the number of bottles ordinarily 
received. This is not a particularly difficult problem for 
the one- or two-quart customer, but for the family nor- 
mally receiving four to six quarts of milk daily, it is a 
serious matter to make room for eight to twelve quarts 
of milk in a family refrigerator which may already be 
over-crowded. Several surveys have been conducted in rep- 
resentative sections of Boston to determine the percentage 
of homes where inadequate or inefficient refrigeration facil- 
ities were available. These surveys also showed that many 
unnecessary things were kept in the refrigerator, such as 
jams, mustard, pickles, etc. The elimination of those un- 
necessary items from the refrigerator offered a partial 
solution to the problem of making room for more milk. 
Another suggestion which aided materially was to stack 
the bottles in a horizontal position on top of each other, 
thereby making more efficient utilization of the available 
shelf space, and particularly the utilization of space in the 
lower shelves which would not accommodate a bottle in 
a vertical position. Some dealers made available insulated 
boxes to some of their larger retail customers. These have 
met with variable success. In homes where inadequate 
refrigerator space was available the customers accepted 
only such milk as their refrigerator would accommodate, 
and made supplementary purchases at the nearby stores. 
In many of the homes where no refrigeration was avail- 
able, purchasers were largely if not wholly shifted from 
retail delivery to store purchases. Doctor’s prescriptions 
permitting daily delivery of milk were issued in special 
cases where the circumstances warranted. These prescrip- 
tions were issued for example to a family having illness 
or perhaps a small baby and where inadequate refrigera- 
tion facilities were available. 

Proper refrigeration is an indispensable factor in the 
quality control of milk. Any practice in the routine hand- 
ling of milk which diminishes the effectiveness of refrig- 
eration is inevitably reflected in the quality of the product 
consumed. Every-other-day delivery of milk not only 
complicates the refrigeration problem in the home but in- 
evitably results in at least half of the milk being one day 
older at the time it is consumed. The additional age of 
at least half of the milk at the time of consumption obvi- 
ously necessitates better rather than poorer refrigeratior 
Furthermore, it necessitates correcting some of the bad 
kitchen habits which housewives had developed in the 
routine handling of milk. Reference to a few will be sug- 
gestive of others—the habit of leaving milk on a warm 
porch for a prolonged period before placing it in the re- 
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frigerator, leaving the unused portion of a bottle of milk 
or cream on the kitchen table in a warm room during the 
meal, and the pouring of warm cream back into a bottle 
from a pitcher which has been on the table for perhaps 
an hour or more. Many other similar liberties which the 
housewife has taken with dairy products may not be ac- 
ceptable under a program of every-other-day delivery. 


Effective Cooperation Enlisted 


To call the attention of the housewife to the necessity 
oi making more room for milk in her refrigerator, and 
the correction of many undesirable kitchen habits in 
the handling of dairy products, the dealers in Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island with the cooperation of the Boston 
soard of Health, the Massachusetts Public Health Asso- 
iation, the Massachusetts Milk Inspectors Association, 
nd the Rhode Island Association of Milk Sanitarians 
prepared a small illustrated pamphlet for distribution to 
the retail consumers throughout the state. The pamphlet 
vas brief, carefully written in simple, direct English, and 
leverly illustrated, so that any housewife, regardless of 
er intellectual status, could not miss the message it con- 
veyed. It was believed that this pamphlet was a very help- 
ful factor in focusing the attention of the housewife on 
new and an important problem in household management 
imposed upon her by the war emergency, and that it aided 
materially in reducing complaints regarding every-other- 
day delivery. 

The elimination of early morning deliveries is an im- 
portant factor in reducing truck mileage. It was formerly 
a common practice for route salesmen to double back on 
that portion of their route covered before daylight in order 
to make collections and contact customers for additional 
sales of butter, cottage cheese, etc. The restriction of the 
earliest delivery to seven a.m. for example, inevitably re- 
sults in a substantial portion of the milk being delivered 
after the housewife has left home for the day. In those 
instances where this situation applies it complicates the 
quality control problem in two ways; first it frequently 
means prolonged exposure of the milk before it is placed 
under refrigeration, and second, it may essentially add still 
another day to the age of the product when it is ulti- 
mately consumed. Since there is no general solution to 
this problem, each case must be handled individually. In 
some cases the route man is given access to the house and 
the refrigerator; in some cases the milk is left with the 
neighbors or placed in an insulated box on the porch; and 

1 many instances the housewife gives up the idea of re- 
‘ail delivery and shifts to store purchases of milk. 


Closer Estimated Requirements 
Daily delivery is still necessary for wholesale ac- 





counts because of the impracticability of providing stor- 
ge space for a double order of large purchases. The elim- 
ination however of special deliveries to wholesale accounts 
as introduced a quality problem which might not be ap- 
parent at first. Many stores and restaurants previously 
sed the privilege of special delivery of orders as a means 
f controlling an excessive carry-over of dairy products 
t the end of the day. The regular morning order was 
urposely reduced below the expected sales, then later 
n the day when the magnitude of the day’s business could 
€ more accurately determined, a special delivery was 
called for to fill out the day’s needs. Since the special 
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No Lagging Output 
with DOERING BUTTER (PRINTERS 


Bottlenecks in print making are definitely elim- 
inated by using serviceable, efficient Doering 
machines. You'll “go places” in print production 
as soon as you install them. Send for Catalog. ' 
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A UTOMAT Wrapping is “tops” 


A finished packaging job is the result of 
wrapping and cartoning the Automat way. 
Utilizes parchment, waxed papers or cello- 
phane with equal facility. Handles up to 
7,500 pieces an hour. Write for literature. 


Automat Packaging Machine Works, Inc. 
15 Broadway, Toledo, Ohio 
Division of C. Doering & Son, Inc., Chicago 
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Bacto-Potato Dextrose Agar 
Bacto-Malt Agar 


These Difco media are used extensively for 
determinations of the mold and’ yeast count 
of butter and other dairy products. They are 
also useful aids in detecting sources of con- 
tamination by these organisms in the sanitary 
control of manufacturing processes. 


When prepared and sterilized according to 
directions the media will have a reaction of 
pH 55. A more acid reaction is readily 
secured by addition of tartaric or lactic acid 
as shown on the label of each bottle. 


Bacto-Potato Dextrose Agar is recommend- 
ed when procedures of “Standard Methods 
for the Examination of Dairy Products” are 
to be followed. Bacto-Malt Agar is an ex- 
cellent medium for use in conjunction with 
the official method. 


DIFCO LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 






































@ The best, clean milk insurance is an ample stock 
of efficient filter disks for your producers. Whether 
you prefer J. & J. or Perfection Disks, Creamery Pack- 
age can supply your needs promptly . .. with strong, 
fast-straining disks that can be depended upon 
to give maximum protection at minimum cost. 


Order From Your Nearest CP Branch 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 


General Offices: 1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Sales Branches in 18 Principal Cities 








DRY MILK 


Direct Distributors 


Cars or Less — Roller or Spray 


DRY SKIM—DRY WHOLE 
MILK—DRY BUTTERMILK 


Simmons Dairy Products, Ltd. 


8 W. FRONT STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








They Give Their Lives— 
You Lend Your Money 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

















deliveries are no longer permitted, these same store 
restaurant operators are sometimes prone to over-estimate 
their needs, and as a result close the day’s business with 
an excessive carry-over. Unless care is used on the follow- 
ing day in selling or dispensing the older merchandise first 
it is possible for milk to be carried over two or more day 


4 


The introduction of every-other-day delivery on re- 
tail routes has indirectly imposed a quality problem 
the store operators which many of them were ill prepar 
to meet. As previously pointed out the system of every- 
other-day delivery of milk and particularly the deliv: 


rar 


to the homes at a later hour, has forced many retail cu 
tomers to purchase their milk from stores. Many sm: 
store operators have been faced with the necessity 

handling far more milk than existing refrigerator facilities 
would accommodate. With special deliveries prohibited 
and inability to purchase additional refrigerating equi 
ment, the store operators in some instances have resorted 


to stacking iced cases of milk covered with a canvas 
back rooms of the store. Obviously such inadequate 1 
frigeration is certain to be reflected in the quality of 
product. It is easy to speculate the results of such a situa- 
tion if the day is particularly warm, the back room is in 
properly ventilated, the clerks are too busy to take proper 
care of the milk, the operator has overestimated the day 
order, and perhaps it is Saturday night. Such milk 
cream carried over till Monday morning may very re: 
sonably be of inacceptable quality. The dealers in Mass: 
chusetts and Rhode Island with the cooperation of th 
Milk Inspectors Association in the respective states pré 
pared a letter calling attention to the new problems which 
confronted the store operators and offering appropriat 
suggestions. These letters were sent out over the sign: 
ture of the presidents of the Milk Inspectors Association 
in each of the states to all of the stores handling milk. 
Six-Day Delivery System 

Although the writer has had no experience with the 
six-day delivery system, it is of course apparent that thi 
plan likewise introduces a quality control problem. Under 
this plan it is necessary for the plant to put up a doubl 
order of milk for the week-end since there is to be no 
milk processed or delivered on Sunday. This extra suppl 
of raw milk must be accumulated by carrying over eacl 
day’s receipts of raw milk during the week, thereby pr 
viding a double supply for the last day of the week. Fo 
example, if the plant does not operate on Sunday, all o 
Sunday's receipts of raw milk would be carried over til 
Monday. Monday's receipts would be carried over fo 
processing on Tuesday, and so on until the last day of 
the week when a double order would be processed fo 
Saturday distribution. This system not only necessitate 
extra storage capacity for raw milk but imposes a quality 
problem resulting from the pasteurization of held-ovei 
milk. , 

Any of the plans for the restricted delivery of mill 
inevitably create problems in quality control, and thereby 
intensify the need for better milk on the farm, better con 
trol in the plant, better care while the product is being 
handled through the various channels of distribution, 
either in stores or on retail routes. 

Whether we like it or not, restricted delivery of milk, 
and perhaps of other commodities as well, are either with 
us already for the duration, or will almost inevitably be 
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in posed in the very near future unless some of our wish- 
fu' thinking and hopes are unexpectedly realized. It is 
perhaps fair to say that no one likes restricted delivery of 
milk. The dealer does not like to see his business slip 
a\.ay from him because of unsatisfactory service to his 
customers, the customer does not like it, and the Health 
D partment does not like it. It is one of those sacrifices, 
minor by comparison, which we must accept in the interest 
i conservation of critical materials. 


The actual results are not as bad as our preliminary 


rs had indicated. The response of the consuming pub- 
has been far better than could have been hoped for. 
alth Officers have frequently remarked at the relatively 
few complaints they have received from the public. As 
might be expected a few have complained because of re- 
strictions imposed on previous liberties, but these have 
been so conspicuously rare as to be negligible. 


Difficulties and Suggestions Summarized 

Public acceptance, however, does not in any way 
lessen the quality control problems which these plans of 
tricted delivery present. It is important and impera- 
ve that the difficulties be recognized, and still more im- 
portant that everything possible be done to correct or 
alleviate the difficulties. Something can be done about 
most of them. The difficulties and the suggestions dis- 
cussed in this paper may be summarized as follows: 


a 


1 


1. Inadequate home refrigeration facilities to accom- 
modate large double orders. 
Suggestions : 

(a) Make more room in the refrigerator by 
eliminating unnecessary items. 

(b) Stack bottles horizontally on lower 
shelves. 

(c) Make available to larger retail custom- 
ers insulated boxes for temporary 
storage of bottles which cannot be ac- 
commodated in the refrigerator. 

(d) Make supplementary purchases at the 
store. 

(e) With the cooperation of health agen- 
cies, prepare and distribute literature 
focusing the attention of the housewife 
on the problem, and offer appropriate 
suggestions. 

2. Total lack of refrigeration in the home. 
Suggestions : 

(a) Make all purchases at the store or per- 
haps accept delivery of single order on 
alternate days and purchase from the 
store on alternate days. 





(b) Doctors prescriptions permitting daily 
delivery of milk for invalids or infants 
may be issued in special cases. 

3. Deliveries made at later hours after some of the 
customers have left home for the day. 
Suggestions : 

(a) Allow route man access to the refrig- 
erator. 

(b) Use of insulated boxes for holding the 

milk. 
(Please turn to Page 161) 
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Since 1880 manufacturing house- 
to-house delivery equipment. Since 
1880 this name in wagons has 


meant Durability and Convenience. 


Get our prices on complete sets of 
wheels and axles for change-over 


and replacements, shafts and parts. 


BUY DIRECT 
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202 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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N.D.P.C. 1942 Earnings 


Net Profit of $1.95 per Share of Com- 
mon Stock—President Van Bomel 
Asserts More Production Needed 


Dollar sales of National Dairy Products 
Corp. were nearly one-third greater in 1942 
than in 1941, reaching a total of $562,000,000, 
but, because of greatly increased cost of war- 
time operation and higher taxes, net profit, 
after deducting reserves, declined slightly to 
$1.95 per share of common stock, as com- 
pared with $1.97 in 1941, it is revealed by 
the annual report of the company, made 
public today. 


L. A. Van Bomel, president, attributed the 
largest volume in the company’s history to 
the unprecedented economic, industrial and 
military expansion accompanying the war. 
Commenting further, he warned that the de- 
mand upon the industry for even greater 
production for essential civilian, military and 
lend-lease needs in 1943 can be met only if 
aid is forthcoming to help the dairy farmer 
overcome vital manpower and equipment 
shortages. 


In commenting further Mr. Van Bomel 
said, “The processors and distributors of dairy 
and other food products are faced by the 
same shortages that confront the farmer, and 
we are making every effort to conserve vital 
materials and manpower, to hasten the de- 
velopment of new arid important products, 
and to supply the needs of the armed forces 
wherever they may be.” 


Dollar Sales Increase 

National Dairy’s increased dollar sales 
during the year were due more to the rise 
in the volume of products sold than to 
higher selling prices, the report points out. 
Payments to farmers and other suppliers of 
materials totaled $350,000,000. This repre- 
sents 62 cents on each dollar of sales, com- 
pared with 58 cents in 1941. 


The total tax expense in 1942 was $25,- 
400,000. Of this amount, $18,500,000 was 
provided for Federal income and excess 
profits taxes. Federal income tax provision 
in 1941 was $8,950.000. Payrolls aggregated 
$83,000,000, as compared with $73,000,000 in 
the previous year. 


Percentage increases in dollar sales by 
major classification of products were: milk, 
16 per cent; butter, 31 per cent; cheese, 39 
per cent; ice cream, 31 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous products, 45 per cent. 


Deliveries to the Army, Navy, Marine and 
Coast Guard training camps, and to the Gov- 


ernment for shipment to armed forces and 

allies overseas, amounted to approximately 
5 

one-eighth of dollar sales These deliveries 


{ 


included 29 million quarts of milk, 4 millios 
gallons of ice cream, 127 million pounds of 
cheese, 850 thousand gallons of salad dressing, 
40 million pounds of powdered milk, 2.mil- 


150 


lion cases of evaporated milk and 6 million 
pounds of butter. 


They also included 16 million pounds of 
preserved butter spreads, developed at the 
special request of the Government for ship- 
ment overseas. These preserved butter 
spreads are unfamiliar to the public, but are 
known widely among the armed forces. Made 
principally from butter, they are invaluable 
in the tropics because of their high melting 


point and keeping qualities. 
$e 


OWENS-ILLINOIS ON THE AIR 


CBS to Carry New Show which Starts 
May 10; Aimed at Homemaker 


Designed to help ease the rigors of war- 
time rationing for the American housewife, 
“Your Home-Front Reporter,” a new type 
of daytime radio program will be inaugu- 
rated Monday, May 10, by the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company on the coast-to-coast 
network of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System Monday through Friday each week 
from 4:00 to 4:25 p.m. 

Fletcher Wiley, who will fill the role of 
the “home-front reporter,” heads a star- 
studded cast featuring Eleanor Steber, Met- 
Opera soprano; Frank Parker, 
noted American tenor, and a 22-piece or- 
conducted by David Broekman. 
Originating at New York, the program will 
intersperse a running musical theme with 


ropolitan 


chestra 


features on scientific nutrition, menus to fit 
into the rationing program, and the latest 
information on home economics. Its educa- 
tional phases will be blended with entertain- 
ment designed for men as well as women. 


EpucATION AND ENTERTAINMENT 

Wiley, an authority on nutrition, will em- 
phasize in factual and specific suggestions 
that both the dollar and rationing point can 
be stretched through scientific planning and 
budgeting. Suggestions for improving “Vic- 
tory Gardens,” where and when to plant, 
and how to utilize the yield will be offered 
also. 

Miss Steber, winner of the Metropolitan 
Opera auditions three years ago, ranks as 
one of the nation’s brightest singing stars. 
Parker, a graduate of the musical comedy 
and operetta stages, is one of the most popu- 
lar singers in radio. Broekman, a native of 
Holland, received his education as a violin- 
ist and conductor at the Royal Conservatory 
of Music at The Hague. 
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REBHOLZ APPOINTED MANAGER 





E. C. Rebholz, long known to the milk 
industry through his activities in the promo- 
“Vitex Vitamin D Milk,” has been 
appointed manager of the Special Markets 
Division, Vitamin Sales Department, Na- 
tional Oil Products Company. Perc S. 
vice-president, who announced this 
change, stated that Mr. Rebholz will retain 
his position as Manager of Nopco’s Vitex 


tion of 


Brown, 


Division. 





Absorption of Odors 


Summary of Study Made by G. 
Trout and D. Y. MeMillan of 
Michigan State College 
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The following is a summary and conclusi 
of a study on the absorption of odors by miik 
reprinted from Technical Bulletin 181 issued 
by the Section of Dairy Husbandry, Agricu'- 
tural Experiment Station, Michigan State 
College. 


Samples of heated, homogenized, pasteur- 
ized, and raw milk were exposed at 50 deg. 
F. and at 100 deg. F. to saturated atm: 
pheres of various odoriferous substances from 
15 to 90 minutes and examined immediately 
after the experiment and after 24 hours. The 
results obtained indicated that the different 
milks varied somewhat in their absorptive 
capacity to take up the odoriferous substance, 
raw and pasteurized milk being slightly more 
susceptible to odors than homogenized and 
heated milk wherein creaming was inhibitec 
‘eate 


© 
has 


t oc 


Absorption of odors was slightly 
when the fat was in a liquid state, 
curred also when the fat was in a solid state 
Foods varied widely in their ability to impart 
odors to milk, cooked cabbage and turnip 
readily imparting odors, whereas bacon, for 
example, only slightly tainted the milk aite 
24 hours’ exposure in a desiccator. 





Absorption of odors appeared to be largel 
a surface problem, the absorbed odors beins 
confined largely to the upper 10-per cent 


layer of a 10-gallon can of milk. When thi 
layer was thoroughly mixed with the unde 
layers the odor of the substance to which the 


milk was exposed could not be identified. 


When milk was exposed to saturated at 
mospheres of odoriferous substances the odor 
of the substance was usually identifiable in 
the milk after 30 minutes’ exposure. How 
exer, many exceptions were noted. On th 


other hand, when the samples were exposed 
to unsaturated atmospheres the odors in th 
milk, if detectable, were not so pronounced 
at the same period of exposure. Naturall; 


as the time and temperature of the milk wer 
increased, the absorbed odor became mor 
intense. 


When fresh, warm milk was expdésed to 
numerous surroundings in and associated wit 
the dairy stable, off-odors were rarely en 
countered except when the milk was expose: 
within the silo or when some foreign matte 


actually fell into the milk. However, whe 
milk was exposed in saturated atmospheres 
in a desiccator containing fresh and liqui 
manure and fresh urine, pronounced odors 
were noted at the 15-minute exposure -vher 
the milk was at 100 deg. F. 

rhe possibility of direct absorption o1 r 
from the air by milk after being drawn an 
before removal from the stable would seen 


to be very much over-emphasized 
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Oppose Trade Policy 


has. W. Holman of Milk Producers’ 
Federation Expresses Sentiment 
Toward Hull Commerce Policy 


Charles W. Holman, Secretary of the 


National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Fed- 


ation, in a public statement, April 9, with 


reference to the forthcoming discussion in 


ongress of the Doughton Resolution (H. 
Res. 111) to extend the Act for three 
ars more from next June 12 said, “Nearly 
ne long years’ experience with the Trade 
greement Act has not proved it to be of 


any particular benefit to the people of the 
United States”. 


“Our own organization, in 
ith a.number of 


cooperation 
agricultural and labor 


groups, will oppose further extension of the 


rade Agreement Act unless (1) the trade 
greements are ratified by the Senate of the 
JInited States; (2) the benefits of the trade 


agreements are confined to the nations with 


vhom we sign the agreements instead of, 


s at present, the benefits being automatic- 


ally conferred upon other nations of the 


ment; (3) the 






orld whether or not it has signed an agree- 
right of citizens to have 
ctions reviewed by the Federal courts be 
estored; and (4) there is a fundamental 
eform in the procedure of holding hearings 
1 connection with the proposed agreements. 


Claim Policy Detrimental to U. S. 

“Studies made by our organization two 
years ago in which every change in duty 
or trade concession was minutely examined 
with respect to 21 trade agreements then in 
effect between us and foreign nations show- 
ed conclusively that this policy was detri- 
mental to the interests of the United States 
because of the fact that every concession 
made to every foreign nation signing a trade 
agreement with us was automatically con- 
ferred by the law upon every nation of the 
world without reciprocal concessions, un- 
less such nations were found to be discrim- 
inating against American trade. 


“These studies also showed that the agree- 
ments signed would force American farmers 
to pay the cost of developing the exports of 
our American industrialists.” 

oa o—__ 


MILK DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


Producers and Employees Obtain 79¢ 
of Sales Dollar According to Study 


A report based on a study of milk dis- 
tributing costs has been released by the Milk 
Industry Foundation. It operating 
results of 141 milk distributing companies 
in 33 states and the District of Columbia. 
All U. S. cities of 500,000 population or 
more are represented. 


covers 


Averages were based 
on figures submitted to the Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research. 





Out of the average sales dollar of the 141 
companies, 57c went to the farmer for milk 
delivered to plants. Wages and salaries paid 
to labor and employees in the distributing 
branch totaled 22c on a nation-wide average 
—the second largest cost item. 

Necessary operating expenses amounted to 
18c, of which 8c went for bottles, cans, cases, 
other plant and delivery supplies; 5¥%c for 
taxes, licenses, insurance and depreciation; 
the remaining 4%4c for power, light, fuel, etc. 


The sales dollar was broken down as 
follows: 
Paid to farmers $.5682 


Wages and salaries . 2206 


Plant delivery supplies .0409 
Bottles, cans and cases 0376 
Light, fuel and other exp 0356 
Insurance, depreciation . 0287 
Taxes, licenses 0279 
Advertising 0121 
Officers salaries .0074 
Profit 0212 


— —>-—_—_—_—— 


CUSTOMER EXCHANGE APPROVED 





The Dodds Alderney Dairy (N. D. P.) 


in Buffalo has received the approval of 
ODT to discontinue deliveries 
jacent communities of Hamburg and Orchard 
Park, while the Quinby Dairy has received 


similar approval to withdraw deliveries from 


in the ad- 


Kenmore. 
with a list of its customers and will recom- 


Each dairy will supply the other 


mend the services of the other participant. 
At least four competitive dairies remain 
to customers affected by the approved ODT 


plan. 
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Milk Pails 


14 qt. and 16 qt 
tinned milk pails 
Carefully made 


An _ exceptional 


, 4, .y" 
yy: 


durable metal, dairy 
Heavy wire handles. 


opportunity 


quality product while our stock lasts. 





equipment maintenance and can tell you quickly. 


For larger jobs we prepare complete plans, specifica- 
tions, and estimates to fit your particular require- 
ments. We are helping lots of folks with their equip- y 
ment problems these dgys. Let us help you. 


to get a 


Better write today for prices and full 


information 


WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 


ILLINOIS RANGE COMPANY 


ENGINEERS and MANUFACTURERS 
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Better take care of the equipment you have and make 
it last. Make periodic check-ups of the performance 
of your equipment. Have the necessary repairs made 
while they are still small and cost little. 


Often your worn equipment can be rebuilt to function 
like new for a fraction of the cost. We specialize in 


Call an ILLINOIS ENGINEER and get the benefit 
of his experience. He can give you valuable sugges- 
tions on your priority problems and save you needless 
expense. Without obligation, of course. 








8OO S. Ada Street 
fe aia Se 











Freezing Cream For Storage 


Main Difficulties To Be Overcome and Correct Operations To Be Followed 
Are Summarized by Prof. G. M. Trout of East Lansing, Michigan 


The following interesting discus- 
sion of the problems involved in 
the expanding commercial operation 
of freezing surplus cream for carry- 
ing beyond the flush production sea- 
son for later use, was presented by 
Dr. Trout, who is Professor of Dairy 
Manufactures at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at East 
Lansing, during the sessions of the 
annual Dairy Manufacturers’ Con- 
ference staged at Madison, Wis., 
under the aus pices of the University 
of Wisconsin Department of Dairy 
Industry. 





day in the freezing of a high fat cream 


[lear in te interest is being shown to- 


for storage. The purpose of freezing 
cream is largely three-fold: first, to utilize 
without churning surplus cream at peak of 
production for later use when the tat pro- 
duction is not so great; second, to conserve 
fat in plants which do not have facilities for 
churning ; and third, to provide a more econ- 
omical fat supply inasmuch as a lower price 
fat is being stored and that fat losses are 
cut to a minimum since churning losses are 
not involved. 


While the 


stored in this 


frozen and 
is not particularly 


amount of cream 
country 
large, it does, nevertheless, represent quite 
a volume of product, involving a large in- 
vestment attendant with certain risk. Frozen 
cream is used largely in the manufacture of 
ice cream but is also used in creamed cheese 
and to some extent in the cultured sour 
cream industry. Frozen cream might be used 
in the fluid bottled cream industry, but if 
used for that purpose then special problems 
are involved in the freezing and storage of 
the product. 


Due to the fact that the public today is 
frozen-food minded more interest is being 
shown in frozen cream than heretofore. Its 
use in ice cream today does not arouse sus- 
picion that an inferior product is being used, 
as it might have some years before. 


Major Problems Summarized 


The freezing of cream for storage pur- 
poses is not without its special problems. 
Two major problems confront the man at- 
tempting to freeze cream for storage and 
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have that cream come out of storage with 
qualities comparable to those of fresh cream. 
Vrobably of most importance is the problem 
flavor ot 


of preservation of the normal 


cream. Unless precaution is taken in pro- 
cessing, frozen cream may come out of stor- 
age having old, stale, tallowy or oxidized 


flavors. Such cream represents a material 
loss to the industry, as it cannot be used 
satisfactorily and, when its use is attempted, 


may result in decreased sales. 


\nother problem associated with frozen 
which seems to be inherent to the 


process itseli, is “oiling off,’ or de-emulsi- 


cream, 


fication of the fat, as a result of freezing. 
This defect in cream affects the whipping 
quality of the ice cream mix to a marked 
extent. 


Other problems associated with frozen 
cream are rather minor as compared to the 
problem of flavor stability and de-emulsifica- 
tion or “oiling off” of the fat. The minor 
problems are concerned chietly with the pro- 
essing and handling of the frozen product 
rather than with maintenance of the quality 
of the product. Such problems are as fol- 
lows: freezing the cream quickly; defrosting 
the frozen cream; securing available storage 
space; and methods of 


emptying the con- 


tainers, and so forth. 


Cream intended for freezing should have 


a high fat content, generally 50 to 60 per 


cent. Such cream does not require so much 
storage space as a low testing cream, neither 
does it present special problems in process- 
ing as does the so-called plastic cream. This 
cream must have an excellent flavor as the 
cream after storage will never have a flavor 
superior to that when fresh. Of utmost im- 
portance is that the flavor should be clean, 


sweet, and pleasant, and free from off-odors. 
Low Acidity Necessary 

Cream intended for freezing should have 
also a low titratable acidity with no devel- 
oped acidity. A cream testing 50 per cent 
fat produced from normal milk should not 
have more than 0.10 to 0.12 per cent titrat- 
able acidity at time of freezing. Neutraliza- 
tion of acid in cream intended for freezing 
should not be considered. While high caro- 
tene content will probably not stabilize or 
influence the flavor quality of the frozen 
product, nevertheless cream intended for 
storage should preferably be high in caro- 
tene inasmuch as such cream is high in 
color and rich in vitamin A. 


Extended studies on frozen cream have 
been underway at the Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station for the past two years. 
Thirty gallons of cream ranging in fat from 
45 to 60 per cent, with an average of 51.75 
per cent, were processed and frozen monthly 
throughout the year. Portions of this cream 
were pasteurized at 150 deg. for 30 minutes, 
165 deg. for 15 minutes, and 185 deg. for 
5 minutes. Portions of each of these lots 
were then homogenized at 0, 1500, and 3000 
pounds pressure. Treatment involved the 
addition of 1 ppm of copper and 10 per cent 
sugar. Samples were stored in glass, paper 
10 deg. F., 
and stored at this temperature for 3, 6, and 


and tin, frozen at —5 deg. to 


12 months, at the end of which period they 
were examined for flavor, carotene, ph, oxi- 
dation-reduction potential, acidity, bacterial 
count, and to some extent, the de-emulsifica- 
tion of fat. 
Results of these studies to date indicate 
that cream to be stored frozen must be pas- 
teurized at least at an exposure of not less 
than 165 deg. F. for 15 minutes and prefer- 
While various 
intensities of cooked flavor might be noted 


ably 185 deg. for 5 minutes. 
in the cream after storage, particularly at 
the high pasteurization exposure, such cooked 
flavors were not particularly objectionable 
The high temperature exposure seemed to 
have a marked effect upon stabilization of 
thus inhibiting 


flavor, the development of 


oxidized flavor. 
Effect of Homogenization 


Homogenization had a very slight inhibi- 
fory action towards oxidation. This process 
might prove of some value in plants where 
cream was of such quality that oxidized 
flavors were prone to develop spontaneously. 
However, homogenization did not stabilize 
the flavor in metal-induced 


oxidized flavor development when the cream 


cream against 


was contaminated with 1 ppm of copper. 


Cream might be stored frozen one season 
of the year as well as at other seasons so 
far as off-flavor development is concerned. 
While the carotenoid content of cream varied 
markedly throughout the year, the high caro- 
tene content of cream did not stabilize the 
cream against metal-induced oxidized flavor. 
Frozen cream of high initial titratable acid- 
ity was prone to develop off flavors upon 
storage, particularly when pasteurized at 
150 deg. F. for 30 minutes. 
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THIS Ssunaglas ADVERTISEMENT (in COLLIER’S, April 24th issue) 


SPREADS GOODWILL FOR YOUR DAIRY 


The Owens-Illinois advertisement you see below was planned 
to give consumers a better appreciation of the products you 
sell and the service you render to keep the Nation at peak 


health. Note that it displays one of the new FOOD CONSERVA- 


TION ACL slogans in full color. 


The COLLIER’S readership of millions, plus 
extensive editorial coverage on these designs, 
assures nation-wide consumer interest. 


May, 1943 
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Results have shown that if cream were 
properly produced, were processed at a high 
temperature, and were free from copper con- 
tamination, it might be safely stored frozen 
12 months or longer without off flavor de- 
velopment. li off flavors are inclined to de- 
velop in the cream, the off flavors will mani- 
fest themselves easily within 3 months of 
storage. While no one is interested in stor- 
ing cream for a twelve-month period, these 
studies have shown that high-quality, low- 
acid cream, free from copper contamination, 
may be safely stored over an extended period. 


The type of container in which cream may 
be stored was of little consequence so far 
as off flavor development was concerned. 
Probably the problem of handling the cream 
following the storage period will dictate the 
type of container in which cream may be 
stored in a frozen state. 


“Oiling Off” Presents Ditliculties 

The “oiling off” of frozen cream, a prob- 
lem of vital importance, is affected to some 
extent by several factors, such as rate of 
freezing, rate of defrosting, fat content, addi- 
tion of sugar, and homogenization. How- 
ever, no method was found whereby the fat 
emulsion was completely stabilized upon 
freezing. Strange as it may seem, frozen 
homogenized cream had as much or more 





destabilized fat than non-homogenized frozen 
cream. Apparently the addition of sugar has 
a more pronounced effect upon stability of 
the fat emulsion during the freezing process. 
However, much “oiling off” occurs even in 
cream to which sugar has been added. 


The use of frozen cream in the ice cream 
mix has presented some difficulties, particu- 
larly those of off flavor in the resulting ice 
cream and in delayed whipping of the mix. 
Recommendations have been made to use 
only a portion of frozen cream as a source 
of fat in the ice cream mix. However, ii 
the cream is of good flavor quality 100 per 
cent of the fat in the ice cream mix may be 
secured from frozen cream with no off flavor 
in the resulting ice cream. 


Due to the “oiling off” of the frozen cream, 
difficulties are encountered with the whipping 
ability of the mix. This whipping quality 
may be restored in large part by the addi- 
tion of dried egg yolk to the frozen cream 
mix. As a general rule, sugared frozen 
cream mix whipped more readily than non- 
sugared frozen cream mix. 


Freezing of cream for storage offers great 
possibilities. However, only high-fat excel- 
lent-quality, low-acid cream, free from copper 
contamination should be considered for freez- 
ing. Pasteurizing such cream at a high tem- 


perature is to be preferred over low temper- 
ature pasteurization. Difficulties with the use 
of frozen cream in ice cream mix may be 
readily overcome. 
or 
FEDERATION DATE SET 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration will be held in Chicago, December 
1, 2 and 3, at the Hotel Morrison, according 
to announcement made by Secretary Charles 
W. Holman, 

Commenting upon the announced meeting, 
Mr. Holman said, “A program keyed to the 
war problems of the nation is being prepared 
and the convention will be addressed by some 
of the most distinguished authorities. The 
Federation is the largest and the oldest na- 
tional group of cooperatives in America. 
Its member units now number 70 and many 
of them have far-flung affiliated local organ- 
izations with membership reaching into 41 


states”. 
——_ <=> 


H. W. DAVIS DIES 





Roxbury, Mass.—Harry Wellington Davis, 
for fifty years connected with the Whiting 
Milk Co. in Charlestown, died recently in 
his home, 6 Mount Pleasant St., here. He 
was eighty years old. 
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N quieter times production in a 
dairy was measured in days, in 
weeks, even in months. Now, minutes 
are the standard unit, and Specialty 
Brass automatic rotary fillers and 
cappers make every sixty seconds 
more productive. Around the dairy, 


from half pint bottles to gallon jugs, these quiet- 





running, fast-working machines are making good 
man-power shortages with high capacity produc- 
tion, filling and capping almost everything that 
a dairy sells. 


















On both machines, operation is unusually 
smooth and even in speed, breaking of bottles or 
jam-ups practically unknown. Change-overs are 
made from one drink to another or from one 
bottle size to another with an ease and speed 
that cannot be matched by any other comparable 
filler and capper. Dozens of either unit are in 
service in all parts of the country. Write today for 
complete information on the machine that inter- 
ests you. There is no obligation. 






Jug Unit. Available in a six valve and twelve 
valve machine with capacity up to 40 gallon jugs 
a minute. Both machines take the No. 2 cap seat 
and the 2 3/8” and 3 61/64” cap seat. 













Do-All Unit. This great all-around 
machine can successfully handle every 
filling and capping job in your plant up 
to jug sizes. end vada F to 20 quarts, 
30 half pints or pints per minute. 
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416 Principles of Dairying - Judkins & Smith - 


417. Market Milk and Related Products - - H. H. Sommer 
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Outstanding Books for Dairy Products Industries 
PRICE LIST 
No. Title Author Price 
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401 Milk and Milk Products (2nd Ed.) - - - Eckles, Combs & Macy - - 3.50 
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412 Dairy Engineering - - - - - - - - - = - J.T. Bowen - - - - - - 
413 Management of Dairy Plants - - - - - - - M. Mortensen- - - - - - 
414 Dairy Bacteriology - - - ~ * - B. W. Hammer - - - - 
415 The Technical Control of Dairy Products - - . Mojonnier & Troy - : 
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418 Theory and Practice of Ice Cream Making H. H. Sommer - - 

420 Pasteurization of pk From the Practical Viewpoi C. H. Kilbourne - - - - - 

423 The Chemistry of Milk - ae - W. L. Davies - - - - - - 

430 The Care and Handling of Milk a 50 - - - H. E. Ross- - - - - = - 
431 Milk, the Indispensable Food - - - - - - J. A. Tobey - - - - - 

- - Suttermeister & Browne - - 

- - - Otto F. Hunziker - - - - 

- - - Van Slyke & Price - - - - 
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- - - - Eckles, Anthony & Palmer - 

| 442 Butter (4th Ed.) - - - - - - - Totman, McKay & Larsen - 
443 Dairy Profit - - - - - - Prof. W. F. Fraser - - - 


444 What Should Be the Price of Milk? 
445 Who’s Who in the Butter, Cheese & Milk Industries 
446 Judging Dairy Cattle - - - - - 
447 The Market Milk Industry - - 
448 The Farm Bookkeeper - - - 


Chas. G. Morris - - - - - 
Urner-Barry Co. - - - - 
Harrison - - ee ot 
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B. V. Tornborgh, C.P.A. 
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Visualized Training 


N THE present transport emergency, the 

service industries face a serious problem 

in motor vehicle service, partly due to a 
shortage of experienced auto mechanics. Op- 
erators of sizable truck fleets in the dairy 
industry too, are feeling this pinch, and face 
the necessity of more rapidly training me- 
chanics to maintain their vehicles. 

The problem is: to find some method by 
which untrained or partly trained shop re- 
cruits can be given a more rapid schooling 
Efficient 


and effective as past and present training 


in the care and repair of trucks. 


methods are, and as vital a part as they are to 
any current upkeep program, there yet re- 
the Men 
pared in less time than heretofore. 

To up this 
auto-mechanics training, there has recently 
made available to fleet 
70 (filmstrip) 
covering the basic principles of motor ve- 


mains time factor. must be pre- 


speed elementary phase of 


been operators a 
series of slidefilm subjects 
hicle operation, care and repair. These films 
are being used by The United States Army, 
and together the 70 strips comprise 4,739 
photographs, charts, graphs, drawings and 


exhibits. One series of 35 subjects deals 
with Automotive Mechanical Traning—The 
Units of The Automobile. The companion 


series of 35 subjects deals with Automotive 


Mechanics Traning—Care and Repair. A 


version of slidefilms is also 
being of the 
five original skills courses in the PIT (Pre- 
induction training) the High 
School Victory Corps Program, sponsored 
by The United States Army, and The U. S. 
Office of 


special these 


used in connection with one 


Program of 


Education. 


This visualized course to- established train- 


ing and servicing programs is finding a 


‘The mixture of gasoline and air is supplied 
by the carburetor and ignited by the — 
bepark plug. For the time being we ba 
















































Program 


For Motor Truck Mechanics 


Slidefilms Speed Up Instruction of Service Men to Fill Replacements for 


Essential Dairy Transportation Work 


(By Lyne S. Metcalfe) 


training whether sponsored by motor vehicle 
manufacturers or dairies themselves. It is 
purely supplementary. It gears-in with other 
methods of training and control by shorten- 
ing instruction 


the preliminary period of 


through the well recognized power of the 


make even 
facts 
This allows 


illuminated picture screen to 


complicated mechanical ideas and 


understandable more quickly. 





more time for actual shop demonstration, 


book study and shop practice. 


The two series of slidefilms are arranged 
so that any subject of most interest to an 
fleet 
man can be used separately without the en- 
tire series. 


individual dairy foreman or service 


For instance: 


_ 
[here are six slidefilms in a series on the 


electrical system, four on the brake and 
brake system, and so on. 

Slidefilms are of the “reading” or dis- 
cussional type, each subject being a strip 
of 35 m.m. safety motion picture film with 
explanatory text, labels, lettering, legends 


or notations superimposed on the film. Each 
filmstrip or subject deals 
{ 


vith a single pro- 


edure in auto mechanics or care and repair, 
und is the basis of a single lesson sé ssion 
es consist lrawings, 

g liag exhibits 

4 angt gical sequence to estab 
is 5 ~ er a set pattern. 
we ne ising these slide- 











(a) Introduction of the subject by the 
dairy service manager, instructor or s| 
fleet boss ; . 
(b) Projection of the slidefilm, the in- ss 
structor or leader reading off the 
captions or letterings slowly and dis- 
tinctly ; 
(c) General discussion, with questions 
and answers; 
(d) Re-showing of the — slidefilm—this 
time with pauses for elaboration by 
the instructor, and discussion se- 
lected points by all; 
(e) Summarization by the leader. 
Aiter the session which usually lasts irom 
one to two hours, students are ready to 
take a shop demonstration or simple work m 
projects. Or, text-book study, usually that th 
supplied by vehicle manufacturers may in- ' 
tervene, and usually does between the time 81 
the visualized session is over and the learn- wi 
A 
er 
mi 
re 
or 
mz 
fie 
the 
dic 
( 
W 
for 
far 
av 
B 
ers enter the service shop for demonstra- 
tions of what they have seen on the screen. } 
After a study of the procedures on the ket 
screen, the apprentice will enter the shop the 
or begin his book study with a general over- the; 
all knowledge of the tools and equipment rae 
- required, their purposes, and something of al 
the basic techniques of the job to be done. peal 
This saves the time and labor of the in- _ 


structor. 
Benefits Long Recognized 


Pictures of this type have been used suc- 
hools 
and colleges, particularly in vocational train- 


cessiully for many years, not only in s 





? . . 
ing, but also by industry, and especially to 
train service station mechanics. 





In some instances dairy truck service 
shops lack certain of the more elaborate 
shop equipment. For teaching purposes such 
quipment is brought right into the ym, 

‘ge and illuminated so that the student 

ay be e familiar wi its nature and 

aes 
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slidefilm on the wall, floor or ceiling of the 
workshop itself as a pattern to follow in 
making a given truck repair job. Slidefilms 





xert a pressure of, say, 10 pounds per 
nch on piston “A”, we know that 


will transmit this force equally to 
B"~— and “B” will be moved upward 
rce of 10 pounds per square inch. ,, 





may be “racked” in the workshop itself so 
that any mechanic may refresh his memory 
on a given repair or care job before he be- 
gins it or after it is under way. He “sees 


what is meant”. 
————_o—_¢ —____ 


RECOGNITION DESIRED 


Members of the Farm Dairy Equipment 
Advisory Committee at a meeting with Gov- 
ernment officials, April 27, reported that the 
manpower shortage on dairy farms was 
reflected in the greater number of purchase 
orders received by the equipment industry. 

It’ was suggested that workers in farm 
machinery and equipment factories be identi- 
fied with a badge or button authorized by 
the War Production Board which would in- 
dicate that the workers are engaged in an 
essential war industry. 

Committee members also requested that 
WPB supply them with placards or posters 
for display in their plants that would identify 
farm machinery and equipment production as 


a vital war industry. 
i — - oe 


BOTTLE DEPOSIT LIBERALIZED 


Milk distributors in the Cleveland mar- 
keting area were recently exempted from 
the provisions of FDO-11 to the extent that 
they need not require a deposit on glass 
containers in connection with milk delivered 
to homes of consumers, following a petition 
by the Associated Milk Dealers of Cleve- 
land. 


New ADA Feature 


Farm Production Problems Featured 
in New Slide Film Being Distributed 
by American Dairy Association 


How the American Dairy Association 
functions as the voice of the nation’s five 
million dairy farmers is told in a new sound 
slide film just released for distribution 
through the ADA member state organiza- 
tions. The film, “The Voice of the Dairy 
Farmer,” gives a complete explanation of 
the need for the ADA in wartime and how 
the new ADA program is working. 


This film points out that while the Ameri- 
can people have learned to appreciate dairy 
foods, many of them have not looked be- 
yond the table to see the problems on the 
farm and during this war period, it is im- 
portant that the public know these problems 
in order to give the dairy farmer the sup- 
port he needs to produce the foods America 
needs. 


The film shows how some forces are even 
drawn against the dairy farmer, regardless 
of the vital need for all the dairy foods 
America can possibly produce in wartime. 
It points out that while individual farmers 
may be too busy to defend themselves against 
such opposition, they get the support they 
need by working together in support of the 
over-all ADA program. 


Five-point Wartime Program 


This support is being obtained through the 
carrying out of a five-point program by the 


\DA— 


1. To hold public preference for dairy 
foods, which has been developed over a 
period of many years by the earnest efforts 
of this country’s five million dairy farmers. 


2. To gain public understanding of the 
farm problem. 

3. To guard against temporary shifts to 
substitutes from becoming permanent. 

4. To promote research into the advan- 
tages of dairy products. 


5. To prepare now for post-war sales op- 
portunities for the products ‘of dairy farms. 


In describing the present ADA copy being 
used in newspapers in leading markets of 
America and on the ADA radio program, 
“The Voice of the Dairy Farmer” featuring 
Everett Mitchell and Clifton Utley on near- 
ly 100 stations of the Blue Network, the 
film shows how the copy is directed at meet- 
ing the five objectives of the ADA. 

Owen M. Richards, manager of the ADA, 
said that the new slide film is ideal for show- 
ing as an important part of creamery and 
other dairy meetings. Copies of film and 
recordings are now in the hands of all ADA 
state groups. 

——— o— oe 
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Butterfat Tax Law in Iowa Re-enacted 
to Provide Necessary Funds 


Frank F. Barker, Executive Secretary ot 
the lowa Dairy Industry Commission advised 
the Review, April 9th, that on April 6th the 
Iowa Legislature reenacted the butter fat tax 
law which provides for the collection of one 
cent (lc) a pound on butterfat sold from 
June Ist to June 15th, inclusive, for use in 
sales promotion, advertising, publicity and 
educational work and research of dairy 
products. 

The Senate approved the bill 43 to 5 on 
March 3lst. The House voted down an 
amendment to make the tax optional with 
the producer. This tax has been collected 
annually since 1939. 

The Iowa Dairy Industry Commission is 
composed of one milk or cream producer 
from each congressional district within the 
state, in addition to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the head of the Dairy Husbandry and 
Dairy Industry Departments of Iowa State 
College. 

Commission memberg are C. R. Schoby, 
Chairman; Roy J. Smith, Secretary; Scott 
Ellis, Treasurer; Ernest T. Smith, Vice 
Chairman; H. O. Larsen, Frank Holland, 
Harry Lage, Clarence Moore, Sam _ T. 
Rogers, Harry D. Linn, Secretary of Agri- 
culture; C. A. Iverson and C. Y. Cannon of 
Iowa State College. 





SPRAY PROCESS 
DRYERS 


for drying 
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Full Recovery of Solids 
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8731 Witt Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


CONDENSING 
EQUIPMENT 


with efficient entrainment 
separator 
Designed. to produce 
highest quality 
Concentrated Skimmilk 
Whole Milk 
Ice Cream Mix 
Buttermilk 
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Nearest Installation 
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Dairy Fieldmen’s Meeting 


First Annual Conference On Quality Problems Held at Oregon State 


College in Corvallis Attracts Wide and Diversified Interest 


H. Wilster, Professor of Dairy Man- 
G siscturng Oregon State College has 

written the following report on th 
recently held conference in Corvallis. 


The first dairy fieldmen’s conference was 
held at Oregon State College, April 2, 1943. 
The total attendance was 38. Of these 25 
represented condenseries, cheese factories, 
creameries, dry milk plants and market milk 
distributors. Nine represented the State De- 
partment of Agriculture and four Oregon 
State College. A total of eight different 
subjects were discussed during the con 
ference. 


In opening the conference Professor P. M. 
Brandt, Head of the Animal Industries Divi- 
sion at Oregon State College stated that the 
dairy fieldmen had a very important job to 
do in assisting the producers in their effort 
to produce the highest quality of milk and 
cream. With the present large demand for 
dairy products and in view of the prob 
ability of an even greater demand in the 
future it is of most importance that the 
quality of milk and cream delivered to the 
dairy plants should be kept as high as pos 
sible. The sale of high quality dairy prod- 
ucts is the best way of meeting competition 
with substitutes, he pointed out. 


Making sediment tests on milk and the 
grading of sediment discs were discussed 
and demonstrated by Mr. Don Anderson of 
the Carnation Milk Company and by A. J. 
Whealdon of the State Department of Ag- 
riculture. The correct method of obtaining 
a sample of milk from the bottom of a milk 
can by means of the familiar “sediment gun” 
was demonstrated. 


Grading of Sediment Dises 


To test the ability of those present in 
grading sediment discs Mr. Anderson had 
prepared 36 discs varying from “clean” to 
“very dirty.” The discs were classified by 
24 persons into four groups. The results 
clearly show that there is a definite need 
for educational work among fieldmen and 
others in standardizing the classification of 
sediment discs. 


The method of “bookkeeping” used in 
keeping close check on the results obtained 
from the quality tests used for several hun- 
dred producers’ milk was illustrated by Mr. 
Anderson. 


The subject of mastitis was discussed by 
Professor H. P. Ewalt. One of the methods 
recommended by him to prevent and control 
mastitis consists of using warm chlorinated 
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water for washing the cow’s udder before 
milking and if a milking machine is used 
rinsing the teat cups in a chlorine solution 
between the milking of each cow. The use 
of two buckets of wash water with 6 or 8 
pieces of outing flannel cloth are used. Two 
and one-half gallons of warm water made 
up to 250 parts per million of chlorine will 
under average conditions be sufficient for 
the washing of 15 cows before lowering the 
strength to 50 parts per million or less of 
chlorine. 


The cloths, about 8 by 14 inches, are all 
placed in one bucket. One cloth, or as many 
as are needed, is used to wash each cow. 
The cloth is then placed in the second bucket. 
When all cloths are used they are rinsed in 
the second bucket of chlorine solution and 
used one at a time, putting each used cloth 
back into the first bucket. This procedure 
allows the cloths time to sterilize between 
each use. The use of individual cloths for 
each cow is desirable but sometimes not 
practical with large herds. The use of the 
two-bucket system outlined is the next best 
procedure, 


The teat cup rinse water should be kept 
above 250 parts per million of chlorine for 
effective use. ‘Three gallons of solution made 
up to contain: 400 parts per million chlorine 
will usually serve for the milking of 36 


COWS. 


Following Professor Ewalt’s talk, a dem- 
onstration of four different methods of test- 
ing the strength of chlorine solutions were 
demonstrated by Professor G. H. Wilster 


and D. E. Hennigh. 


Care of Equipment and Product 


The proper way of milking by machine 
and the care of milking machines, including 
washing and sterilizing them, were discussed 
by Dr. I. R. Jones. 


The subject of Milk Houses, Cooling 
Equipment and Roadside Stands was dis- 
cussed by all fieldmen. L. S. Leach, Veteran 
Field Representative of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was discussion leader. 
Drawings of milk houses were presented. 
Different methods of cooling were discussed. 
It was the consensus that for best efficiency 
in collecting milk and cream, truck-height 
roadside stands should be constructed. 
Methods of shading these stands were dis- 
cussed. One of these suggested was an 
arbor using climbing roses. 


Methods of cleaning milk and cream cans 
were discussed by Profesor G. H. Wilster. 









He pointed out that unless clean, dry, odor- 
free, sterilized cans are returned to the pro- 
ducers the expenses of field work were not 
justified. The function of cleaning com- 
pounds was outlined. Mention was also made 
of the new type of acidified cleaners and 
their use. 


Kenneth Carl of the Nestle Milk Company 
and Frank Nixon of the State Department 


-of Agriculture gave a detailed discussion 


of the Methylene Blue Test and demon- 
strated how the test is used when several 
hundred samples of milk are tested. The 
advantages of the test were stressed. Mr. 
Carl pointed out that a variation of only 
2 deg. F. from the desired 90 deg. F. used 
for incubation will affect the accuracy of 
the test. The maximum variation aboye or 
below 99 deg. F. should not be more than 
1 deg. F. 


Obtain Producer Cooperation 


How to obtain the cooperation of the pro- 
ducers during wartime was discussed by the 
fieldmen under the able leadership of G. C. 
Poe, Head Fieldman, Dairy Cooperative 
Association. This discussion was actively 
participated in by all those present and many 
valuable points were brought out. By treat- 
ing the producers fairly and by keeping 
strict check of the quality of each producer’s 
milk at each dairy plant, Mr. Poe felt that 
the improvement program could be success- 


ful. 


The last on the program was grading of 
milk. This was participated in by all pres- 
ent. The grading was supervised by O. G. 
Simpson and R. L. Adams, both of the State 
Department of Agriculture. Samples of 
milk in gallon jars were available for the 
grading. Four of these samples represented 
milk that had been cooled and stored under 
different conditions; namely, cooled over a 
surface cooler, then held in a closed con- 
tainer in a tank of cold running water; cool- 
ed in a closed container in a tank of cold 
flowing water; cooled in an open container 
kept in a tank of cold flowing water; cooled 
in a closed container kept in a refrigerator 
maintained at 42 deg. F. The grading of the 
various samples proved to be of considerable 
interest to the fieldmen. 

The conference was concluded by A. W. 
Metzger of the State Department of Agri- 
culture. It was unanimously voted that tke 
conference had been successful, that much 
valuable information had been obtained, and 
that the comparing of ideas regarding the 
milk and cream quality improvement pro- 
gram was of considerable value. Those 
present expressed themselves in favor of 
holding annual or semi-annual conferences. 


oe 


MANUFACTURING MILK POWDER 





Clifford, Pa—The Clemo Milk Products 
Co. is operating a new dry milk plant here 
which has a capacity of 420 pounds of milk 
powder per hour. The company also has 
installed a churn to manufacture butter. 
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Quality Control Problems 
(Continued from Page 149) 

(c) Delivery to the neighbors. 

(d) Purchase of milk at stores. 


4. Elimination of special deliveries to restaurants, 
hotels and stores frequently resulting in over- 
ordering and excessive carry-over of mer- 
chandise at the end of the day. 

Suggestions : 

(a) More accurate estimation of probable 
daily needs. 

(b) Arrangement of merchandise carried 
over in the refrigerator so as to insure 
its sale first on the following day. 

5. Inadequate facilities in many stores to refrigerate 
the greatly increased amount of milk handled. 

Suggestions : 

(a) Alloting to milk more of the existing re- 
frigerator space in store refrigerators 
by eliminating many items which can 
better withstand inadequate refrigera 
tion. 

(b) Where it is not possible to increase the 
refrigeration facilities, to improvise in 
sulation space for the storage of iced 
cases of milk. 

(c) With the coc yperation and sponsorship of 
health agencies, prepare and distribute 
a letter to all store operators handling 
milk, calling attention to the new prob- 
lems, emphasizing the greater respon- 
sibility which he has inevitably assumed 
in the proper care of an increasing per- 
centage of the nation’s most important 
food. 

The restricted delivery of milk presents certain spe 
cific problems resulting from the disruption of a long- 
established system of marketing this perishable type of 
food. These ptoblems are not insurmountable, but they 
must be recognized and met in a practical way. An im- 
portant, if not an indispensable factor in meeting and 
solving these problems is to intensify the quality control 
program on the farm, to emphasize quality control in the 
plant, and to improve considerably the conditions of hand- 





ling the finished product in the various channels of dis- 
tribution. 





Elsie Sells War Stamps 





Elsie visited The Borden Building at 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, on April 24th last, for the first time since the famous 
Jersey has been the Borden symbol. The occasion was the selling 
of war stamps and bonds, and in 90 minutes she disposed of $493.50 
worth to employees of the building. The first purchase is being 
made here by Patricia Gill, daughter of William Gill of Elsie 
Enterprises. 


Another sale for which Elsie has been credited is a $10,000 
subseription to the second war loan, part of the subscription of 
Lamont, Corliss & Company in New York City, manufacturers of 
cocoa and chocolate. 


Champion Holstein Herd 


New world’s champions in a year’s production of butterfat is 
announced by the Advanced Registry Department. The honor has 
been earned by the 16-cow herd of registered Holsteins owned by 
Lewis A. Zimmerman of Lehighton, Pa. The per cow average 
for the official herd test year just completed is 731.9 pounds of 
butterfat from 19,983 pounds of milk, made on a three-times-daily 
milking schedule. This exceeds by 21 pounds the former world’s 
record of 710 pounds of butterfat held by the registered Holstein 
herd at Morningside Hospital, Portland, Ore. 

Four of the cows in the Zimmerman herd completed 365-day 
lactation records of more than 1,000 pounds of butterfat each; two 
produced more than 900 pounds, and four produced more than 800 
pounds of butterfat. 

No fancy feeds nor elaborate housing have been given these 
cows. Their ration consists of top-quality alfalfa hay, ensilage from 
home-grown corn and a home-mixed grain ration of about 17 per 
cent digestible prottin. 











producers have them. 








Wash Tanks 


A wash tank is very necessary equip- 
ment for the milk producer. Dairies 
are increasingly insisting that their 


Girton Wash Tanks are made in a variety of models 
and sizes, with one, two, or three compartments. 


Write for bulletin. 


GIRTON MFG. CO.), Millville, Pa. 
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New Stuff 


¥rom the Field of Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Services Come the Latest 
Announcements and Bulletins 





Maintenance Manual 
ONTINUING their equipment con- 
(CO servation program the Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation, 427 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, have just issued a 36-page booklet 


maintenance and care of Butter- 
making Machinery 


on the 





This Maintenance Manual — No. 11 in 
their series—covers Churns, Coil Machines 
and Forewarmers, Pressure Filters, Flash 
Pasteurizers, Vacreators, Butter Printers, 
Rotary Can Washers, Testers, Balances and 
Scales, Sanitary Pipe and Fittings, Motors, 
and Steam Hose. It is of especial value to 
plant employees. 


Free copy of this Manual will be sent on 
request. 


Truck Upkeep 
RACTICAL help on the problem of 
Prsrnin out repair, overhaul and main- 
tenance work with less manpower that 
now confronts many dairies and milk plants 
operating and servicing their own truck fleets 
is given in a new, 12-page, illustrated booklet 
just issued by Oakite Products, Inc. It ex- 
plains how the four important jobs of tank 
degreasing, steam-detergent cleaning, cooling 
system maintenance and garage floor washing 
may be satisfactorily handled with one single 
material. 


Known as Oakite Penetrant, this specially 
designed, four purpose automotive detergent 
is reported to provide the triple combination 
of vigorous cleaning action, penetrating prop- 
erties and solvent degreasing characteristics 
required in successfully performing these 
four essential tasks. Being water-soluble, the 
material is non-flammable and, therefore, 
creates no fire hazards. Representative for- 
mulae and directions are also reviewed. 


Free copies of this fact-filled booklet are 
available on request to Oakite Products, Inc., 
36B Thames St., New York, N. Y. 
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Maguire Garden 
ALTER MAGUIRE, president of 
Wits Walter Maguire Company that 
produces Cortland Emery Aggregate 
for long-life dairy plant floors, incorporated 
a novel idea in a new direct-mail piece. 
Instead of elaborating on the merits of the 
company’s product the full inside of the 
folder is devoted to plans for a small Victory 
Garden occupying a space twenty by forty 
feet. 

In the scheme for the garden there is a 
selected list of vegetables, space needed and 
designated for each one and the approximate 
time to plant most of them. 


Anyone desiring a copy of this detailed 
proposal and plan for a Victory Garden may 
obtain one by writing to Walter Maguire 
Company, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
City. 

Dry Ice Box 

SIMPLE storage box for dry ice has 

A te designed by The Mathieson Alkali 

Works (Inc.), producer of carbon di- 
oxide and other chemicals. 


The storage box Mathieson has found to 
be the best type for retarding dry ice evap- 
oration is cube shaped with a hinged top lid, 
tightly constructed from varnished seasoned 
wood, with all six surfaces lined with several 
inches of standard insulation, such as cork, 
kapok, or some equivalent material. A con- 
tainer, measuring about 3 foot 4 inches on 
each outside edge, with 8 inches of insulation 
provides 22 inch cubical center space, accom- 
modating eight standard 10-inch cubes of dry 
ice and insuring them against excessive 
shrinkage. Since dry ice leaves no residue 
and the carbon dioxide gas that escapes as it 
“melts” arrests oxidation, the inside of the 
container does not need to be metal lined. 

Detailed drawing for constructing a storage 
box of this type are available on request from 
Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.), 60 East 
42nd St., New York City. 

Badges 


N IDENTIFICATION badge for war 
A worters manufactured by the Royal 


Emblem Company which it is claimed” 


will save much needed metal on badges has 
just been placed upon the market. This 
plastic badge is said 
to be strong, durable 
and attractive, possess- 
ing all the attributes 
wanted in a badge. 


The Plasticseal 
Badge is claimed to be 
completely tamper- 
proof — the laminated 
construction of the 
component parts being so integrated that any 
attempt to take the badge apart, would so 
completely mutilate the component parts, so 
as to make them entirely unusable. 





The clasp can be had in two forms—a 
spring pin type which is set into the case 


and the other, a safety catch, neatly and 
securely riveted to the back of the case. 


Spinning 

XPERIENCE gained in spinning bottle 
E filler tanks and covers for the dairy 
industry has made it possible for the 
Milwaukee Metal Spinning Company to con- 
tribute their skill to vital aircraft production. 


Airplane engine cowls, 54 inches in diam- 
eter and held to exact tolerances, spun from 
aircraft alloy for torpedo planes and fighter 
planes, are rolling off the “Spincraft” spin- 
ning forms after being fabricated quickly 
and without seams, welds or rivets. 





The accompanying photograph shows a 
Milwaukee Metal Spinning Company crafts- 
man lifting an airplane engine cowl out ot 
the testing and inspecting jig, while “mik- 
ing” the wall thickness which must be held 
to exact minimums measured in a few thous- 
andths of an_ inch. 


Dehydration 
UTOMATIC control of temperature 
Ae humidity has taken on such im- 
portance in the rapidly expanding 
food dehydration industry that the Brown 
Instrument Company, a division of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, has 
established a separate food dehydration con- 
trols department, it has been announced 
by L. Morton Morley, vice-president and 
general sales manager. The new divi- 
sion, functioning through the 58 field offices 
of Brown and Minneapolis-Honeywell, is 
prepared to advise food dehydrators and 
manufacturers who are considering entering 
the field, Morley explained. 


“A special staff of the company’s, en- 
gineers was assigned to a study of the tech- 
nical problems of dehydration when it be- 
came apparent that accurate process control 
“was a critical factor in the industry and a 
number of installations employing automatic 
control are now in service,” Morley said. 
“Our engineers have been working closely 
with experts of the Department of Agri- 
culture, food processors and manufacturers 
of drying equipment in developing new pro- 
cesses and improving present methods. The 
new department we have established will 
correlate the results of continuing research 
into the control problems of- the industry.” 
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Plastic Tubing 
O MEET expanding demands, Ex- 
truded Plastics, Inc., Norwalk, Conn., 
announce that “TULOX” TT seamless 
available in all di- 
ameters up to 2-inch O. D. Within the next 


plastic tubing is now 





few weeks the range will be increased to 
2%4-inch O. D., to 
War Production. 


meet requirements of 


Extruded from Tennessee Eastman cellu- 
lose acetate butyrate, this tubing is available 
from warehouse stocks throughout the coun- 
try through Crane Company, Chicago and 
Julius Blum & Company, Inc., New York 
City. 


Resurfacing 
ERCULES Speedy Patch, manufac- 
Hs by the Evercrete Corporation, 
19 West 44th St. New York City, 
is announced as a new quick-setting, self- 
healing floor-resurfacing and patching ma- 
terial. It is described as a “liquid asphalt 
tile,” easily applied directly over the original 
floor in a coating as thin as % inch. No 
chipping, etching or other special prepara- 
tion of the original flooring, wet or dry, is 
required. 


The company states that practically any 
type of floor, regardless of condition thus 
may be completely renewed with a damp- 


proof, non-skid, extremely wear-resistant, 
resilient surface merely by troweling on 
Hercules. Requiring no mixing, the product 


is used exactly as it is taken from the con- 
tainers. Applied in a thin coating, it forms 
a permanent bond with the original floor. 
For patching or filling cracks or uneven 
ireas, the material is either shoveled or 
troweled over the section to be repaired, and 
worked smooth. It sets almost instantly, 
ind may be opened to traffic at once. 


The manufacturer recommends this prod- 
ict for the heaviest traffic, claiming that it 
stands up under long, continuous, hard usage 
better than the original flooring. It is pack- 
sd in containers with capacities from 1 quart 
to 55 gallons, and is furnished in red, green, 
yrown, black and gray. 


What's Doing 


ITH their March 12 dividend checks 
stockholders of Acme Steel Company, 
Chicago, received an enclosure which 


not only indicated the basis of payment but 
also gave interesting facts about the company 


May, 1943 


including a column of brief newsy para- 
graphs. At the top of the column is an 
illustration taken in a customer’s plant show- 
ing a girl applying Acme strapping to a case 
of Army rations. Among the 
which offers a business reference chart to 
any stockholder who requests a _ copy. 
Dominating the enclosure is a reduced re- 
production of one of Acme’s current full page 
advertisements in business papers, so that 
stockholders will know how publications are 
utilized to show the importance of their com- 
pany’s products in the war effort. 


Glass Tanks 
ITTSBURGH Plate 
P sncance a line of 


Glass Company 
glass tanks for 

industrial or commercial applications 
requiring a non-corrosive, shock-resisting 
material. They use a minimum of critical 
material and are actually tanks made of 
glass, made by building up the required 


items is one 


shape and size of heavy tempered glass 
plates. 
The new method of heat treating gives 


to the tank material high physical strength 
with excellent resistance to thermal shock, 
withstanding continuous operating tempera- 
tures of 650 degrees Fahrenheit and an in- 
stantaneous shock of 400 to 500 
degrees. 


thermal 


Since the glass is made in large sheets 
the corners are involved in 
All joints are accurately ground and in 
addition, use is made of a joining material 
developed especially by the company’s re- 
search laboratory for this purpose. The en- 
tire tank is usually surrounded by a wooden 
frame work filled with a compound. This 
frame serves both as against 
leaks and as protection against severe phy- 
sical blows. 


only joining. 


insurance 


Evaporative Condensers 

Y REDESIGNING the General Elec- 
tric evaporative condenser line to use 

a minimum of critical materials, and to 
increase the adaptability of the units to es- 
sential wartime industrial applications, en- 
gineers of the conditioning 
and commercial refrigeration divisions have 
created a new 
and condensers. 


company’s air 


line of evaporative coolers 


Consisting of various combinations of two 
basic assemblies—the spray cooler assembly 
and the fan assembly—the new line is a 
radical departure from previous design. For 
evaporative condenser models, an externally 
mounted refrigerant receiver is supplied. 


The outstanding new feature of the line 
is the design of the nested heat transfer 
coil assembly composed of individual light 
weight coil sections, which are easily re- 
moved and disassembled for cleaning or re- 
finishing. Company engineers claim that two 
men with ordinary service tools, a rope, a 
couple of short four by fours, and a brush, 
can clean a single spray cooler section and 
have it back on the line in two hours. 


_ 
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. Outstanding display Bowman Dairy 
of eggs. 

. Convenient and The Borden Co. 
economical to use. Land O’ Lakes 

. Bave time and Crys. 
labor. 

. Simple and rapid Beatrice Cry. Co. 


. Outstanding design 


. Single surface cover 
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SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
599 E. Mlinois St. Chicago, Ilincig 















Ends 
Hot Water 


Complaints 


STOPS OVERHEATED WATER 





Reduces 
Fuel Losses 


POWERS Hot 
eo Water Tank Regulator 


Pays back its cost several times a year 


hy RHEAT ED water causes complaints, 
wastes fuel — shortens life of valves and 
plumbing fixtures and increases deposit of lime 
in pipes. @ Powers regulators will help to reduce 
these losses. Install them on your hot water heaters. 
They keep the water at the right temperature. Fuel 
savings alone often pay back their cost several times a 
year. As they usually last 10 to 15 years they pay big 
dividends. Write for Bulletin 2035. 
The Powers Regulator Co. 
Offices in 45 Cities. See your phone 
directory Greenview 
ate tj, 3798 231 E. 46th 
Street, New York City; 1808 West 
8th Street, Los Angeles. 
45 Years of Temperature Contrel 
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U.S. Second War Loan 


Colossal Effort Behind Drive to Raise 
Huge Wartime Fund by Sale of 
Government Securities 


“They give their lives lend 
This is the 
War Loan the U. S. 
got under way this month to dispose of 


$13,000,000,000 in government securities. 


you your 


money !” theme of the Second 


Treasury Department 


With the inauguration of the drive April 
12th, “man in the street”—the 
wage earner, the farmer and the white col- 
lar worker—will be 


America’s 


given the opportunity 
single 
undertaken in the 


to underwrite the greatest feat of 


financing ever world’s 


history. 


The second federal reserve district, which 
embraces New York State and portions of 
New Jersey and Connecticut, has been asked 
to absorb more than $3,000,000,000 worth of 
the securities or 
of the 


approximately one-quarter 
This is 


issues to be subscribed by commercial banks 


entire issue. exclusive of 
which will bring the district over 5 billion 
dollars. 


So that 
tribution of 
that the 


there may be a widespread dis 


securities and to the end 


“little 


these 


so-called investor” may be 
afforded a deeper sense of participation and 
responsibility, this record-breaking loan, 
lreasury officials have indicated, will, inso 
far as is floated 

industry. Thus, it is 
hoped, the Second War Loan will distribute 
the greatest number of government securities 


to the 


possible, be outside the 


commercial banking 


greatest number of investors evet 
sought by this or any other government in 


a single securities selling campaign. 
Seek Widespread Distribution 

To insure this desired spread, the Treas 
ury has united its two selling units, the War 
Savings Staff and the Victory Fund Com 
mittee, single entity known as_ the 
Re: a War Finance 
headed in the Second Federal 
trict by 


into a 
Treasury Comunittee, 
Reserve Dis- 
Allan Sproul, chairman of its 
Bank. 


Fed- 
eral Reserve 

Organized labor groups and labor-man- 
agement set-ups are scheduled to play im- 
portant roles in the solicitation of plant per- 
sonnel. The workers will be invited to in- 
crease their financial interest in this gigantic 
undertaking, buying “extra” bonds in addi- 
tion to those for which they are currently 
committed, thus lend impetus to an under- 
taking second in im 


which is considered 


portance right now 


effort itself. 


only to the military 


The widespread distribution of the thirteen 
billion dollars’ worth of securities of the 
Second War Loan is regarded by financial 
and industrial leaders as one of the greatest 
single factors ever conceived for protecting 
the nation from the dangers of price infla- 
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tion, and, it is further pointed out, the four- 
teen billion dollars’ worth of war loan se- 
curities already sold since the inception of 
War Savings have acted as a sure and spe- 
cific check on inflationary tendencies. 


——— o— + 
FREE FARMERS ANNUAL MEETING 


Organization Kept Intact to Oppose 


Any John L. Lewis Attempts 


John L. blocked in his 
drive to unionize the nation’s dairy farmers, 
Herbert W. Skillman, N. J., 
president of New 


York at the annual meeting of the organiza- 


Lewis has been 
Voorhees of 


Free Farmers, stated in 
tion which he said now has more than 50,009 
members in twenty states. 

P. C. Turner of Baltimore, Md., president 
of the Interstate Farmers Council, and Wil- 
Neal of Meredith, N. 
of the Agricultural Council of 
land, that 
progress in their respective territories. 

Mrs. W. H. a 


president of the Federa 


liam C. H., president 


New 


made 


Eng- 


reported Lewis has little 


Potter of 
New 


Bureaus, 


Truxton, 
York State 
declared in a dis 
“what Mr. Lewis 


interested in is 


tion of Home 
cussion from the floor that 
and his co-horts are really 
what they can take out of the country for 
their own benefit they 


than what 


can put into it for the benefit of farm folks.” 


Mr. 
the New Jersey Farm Bureau, was re-elected 
president of Free Farmers and W. J. Rich 
of Salem, N. Y., master of the New York 
State Grange, was re-elected vice-president. 
George Monroe of Ithaca, N. Y., was named 
secretary. 


rather 


Voorhees, who is also president of 


Other directors elected included: C. C. 


Dumond, president of the New York State 


Farm Bureau; Mrs. W. H. Potter, presi- 
dent of the New York Federation of Home 
3ureaus; D. H. Agans, master of the New 
Jersey State Grange; Gerald Shumway, rep- 
resenting the Pennsylvania State Grange; 
S. Seeley Reynolds, a director of the East- 
ern States Farmers Exchange; Leon Chapin, 
treasurer of the Dairymen’s League Cooper- 
and J. A. McConnell, 
general manager of the Cooperative Grange 


ative Association, 


League Federation Exchange. 


————_ —_ o-— 

FOODSTUFFS PACKAGING 
Restriction Orders Will Not Handicap 
Packing of Essential Foods 
Agriculture Wickard stated 
March 25 that he had been assured by Chair- 


Donald Nelson of the WPB 


strictions on the use of packaging materials, 


Secretary of 


mat that re- 


particularly cardboard paper containers, will 
not be permitted to limit the 
essential foodstuffs. 

Phe 


tain an adequate 


packing of 


measures now being taken to main- 


flow of food containers do 
not in any sense relieve a food processor of 
the responsibility of searching for and utiliz- 
ing any type container which will satisfac- 
torily carry his product, even though it may 


not be the kind he prefers, the Secretary 


said. Also, these measures will not operat 
blanket pro- 


hibitions against the use of tin or other ma- 


in a sense to remove present 


terials or facilities in packing certain food- 


stuffs for which critical materials are not 


now allowable. 


\ food 


cardboard paper or 


processor who. cannot obtain the 


wood containers needed 
in packing essential foodstuffs should write 
Division, War Pro- 


Board, Washington, D. C. 


or wire the Containers 
duction 





View Dehydrated Food Display 





a 


’ 


Distinguished representatives of several nations viewed a display of Swift’s dehydrated 
foods and other dehydrated products at a recent Lend-Lease luncheon in Washington, D. C. 
They are shown above: (left to right) Lord Halifax, British ambassador; Maxim Litvinov, 
Russian ambassador; T. V. Soong, Chinese foreign minister, and Edward R. Stettinius. 


Jr., Lend-Lease administrator. 


Dehydrated foods save much valuable shipping bulk and 


are both nourishing and appetizing when rehydrated. Featured in the display were Swift's 


Premium dehydrated beef and pork, dehydrated chicken, dried milk and ees, 


ine, and other similarly processed foods. 
dehydrated. 
countries. 


margar- 


All items served on the luncheon menu were 
Such foods are being sent to armed forces of the U. S. and to «Lend-Lease 
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Eight-Point Program 
Recommendations Designed to Promote 
Record-breaking Farm Milk 


Production this Year 


Dairy farmers in the New York milkshed 
ire being urged to adopt an eight-point pro- 
xram, designed to stimulate milk production, 
vhich has been prepared by the Dairy In- 
justry Committee and based on recommen- 
dations of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
ulture. The program calls on dairy farm- 


ers to put into effect approved methods for 


efficient milk production. 


Commenting on the program, F. J. Andre, 
resident of Sheffield Farms stated, “Shef- 
ield Farms Company realizing the value 
to the, Allied War Effort of maintaining 
high production in this important milkshed, 
has instituted an intensive program to sup- 
lement the educational activities of the 
\gricultural Extension Service. To intro- 
luce the program the company has distrib- 
uted several bulletins entitled 
“Fighting on the Farm Front” to producers. 
This bulletin presents economical crop and 
management help to 
rotect the milk supply during the short 
production season.” 


thousand 


practices which will 


Specific Recommendations 


Recommendations of the Sheffield program 
ire as follows: 


(1) Provide abundant pastures—for con- 
succulent grazing over the 
longest possible season; 


tinuous, 


(2) Plant temporary pastures—to bridge 
over drouths and to supplement regu- 
lar pastures; 

(3) Feed grain rations liberally—so the 
maximum producing capacity of the 
cows will be utilized; 

(4) Provide abundant silage—for Winter 
feeding and ‘as against 
Summer drouth; 


insurance 


(5) Feed legume hay liberally—because 
of the shortage of protein concen- 
trates ; 


KURLY KATE 


METAL 
SPONGES 


Designed 
cleaning all types of dairy 
equipment and utensils. 
Will mot rust or splinter, 
cut the hands or injure 
metal or plated surfaces. 
Kurly Kate Metal Sponges 
are fast working, easy to 
and easy to keep 


Metal Seanie 


= use, 
Order 

¢ from Your 
Jobber or 
Write Direct 


Vay, 1943 


clean 

LESS STEEL, NICKEL 

SILVER AND BRONZE. 

KURLY KATE CORPORATION 

216 NORTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


(6) Grow soybeans—to supplement other 
proteins. 


(7) Give cows a two-month dry period— 
to give them a rest and to assure 
greater annual production. 

(8 


_ 


Raise calves with milk-saving feeds— 
to produce more milk for human 
consumption with greater profit for 
dairy farmers. The milk 
saved for sale will be four to six 
times the cost of the feed. 


value of 


Educational Material 


To acquaint dairy farmers with details of 
the program, National Dairy Products Cor- 
poration, parent company of Sheffield Farms, 








Dairy Month Poster | 





















































































Already being given the widest possible dis- 
tribution for June Dairy Month is the ‘‘He 
Also Serves’’ poster reproduced herewith and 
designed by the National Dairy Council. Vis- 
ually this poster emphaszies the important 
part that the dairy farmer plays in the war 
effort. Dairy products too, prominently shown 
in the foreground, serve as reminders of their 
health and nutrition values. 


especially for 


Made in STAIN- 


WEST ALLIS 











has prepared a 30-minute sound-slide color 
film that demonstrates efficient production 
practices and portrays how they can be car- 
ried out. Posters for trucks and store win- 
dows and literature are being widely dis- 
tributed and fieldmen are disseminating ad- 
ditional information regarding the campaign. 
In addition, meetings of producers, at which 
dairy experts will explain details, are being 
arranged, Further details are available from 
county agents and extension specialists. 





AN INSPIRING 

Frandsen of Amherst, Mass- 
made an inspiring literary 
contribution for people living in a war-torn 
world. It is an eight-page pamphlet entitled 
“More of Living—More of Doing with Less 
Strain and Stress”. In the text Prof. Frand- 
sen develops the wholesome, simple phil- 
osophy of his mother into a series of fifteen 
recommendations for sane and happy living 
in a world keyed to high tension, emotional- 
ism and strife. He points the way to an 
perspective, 


PAMPHLET 
Prof. J. H. 


achusetts, has 


optimistic self-discipline and 


simple pleasures that are easily acquired. 
Priced at 25 cents for single copies, quo- 
tations on wholesale quantities may be ob- 
tained by writing to J. H. Frandsen, 179 
Lincoln Ave., Amherst, Massachusetts. 


_——e—- oe 


MORE MILKING MACHINES 









WPB production controls on milking ma- 
chines have been largely removed through 
Amendment 4 to FPO-3. Manufacturers of 
milking machines now may immediately dis- 
tribute 90 per cent of their authorized pro- 
duction, but must reserve 10 per cent for 
emergency requirements. 


- *—- © 


AMENDMENT TO FDO NO. 11 


_—_—— 









War Food Administrator Chester C. 
Davis issued Amendment 2 to the milk mar- 
keting economy order No. 11, April 30, that 
provides for a change in expiration date 
“For a period of 90 days after the effective 
date hereof” to “until July 1, 1943.” 





Producing clean, sparkling, sterile bottles at extremely 
low cost for over 1200 satisfied “Sturdy-Bilt’ owners 
from coast to coast. Some sizes available with proper 
priorities. Write today for delivery dates. 


STURDY-BILT EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Milwaukee WISCONSIN 














Shipments to Allied Nations 


(Continued from First Page) 
of total production in 1919, consti- 
tuted only 9 per cent of the quantity 
manufactured in 1942. Limitations of 


seas shipments has shifted from 
canned milk to these more concen- 
trated products. 

In 1919, the consumption of dairy 
products in the United States was 
curtailed because of high retail 
As a result of this, the stor- 
age holdings of dairy products in- 
creased even though exceptionally 
large quantities were shipped abroad 
(table 3). In 1942, however, the 
maximum retail prices permitted by 


shipping space largely determine the 
kinds of products to be shipped. A 
pound of cheese contains about 2Y 
times as much milk solids as a pound 
of canned milk, and a pound of dried 
milk nearly 4 times as much as a 
pound of canned milk. Thus during 
the last year the emphasis in over- 


prices. 


TABLE 1 


Shipments of U. S. Dairy Products to Allied Nations, 1919 and 1942 


juivalen f 
Product duantity shipped preducts shipped 
(million pounds) (million pounds) 
1919* 1942f 1919 1942 
Butter 4.5 17.6 726 370 
Cheese 14.2 312.0 142 3,121 
Canned milk $52.9 350.5 1.876 771 
Dried whole milk 3.6 28 
Dried skim milk 135.2 
Total HO1.4 818.9 744 5.290 
*Total exports, mostly to Allied Nations. 
tDeliveries by Food Distribution Administration for shipment to all countries that receive aid 
under the Lend-Lease Act Total exports were slightly laiger 
tNot reported Total production given in table below. 
TABLE 2 
Production of Manufactured Dairy Products and Shipments to Allied Nations 
United States Total pro- Per cent shipped 
Product duction (million pounds) t« Allied Nations 
1919 1942 1919 1942 
Butter 1.646 2.160 2 1 O.8 
Cheese 482 1,118 2.9 27.9 
Canned milk 1,883 811 $5.3 9.2 
Dried whole milk 4 60 5 9 
Dried skim milk 562 24.1 
Milk equivalent of all mfd. dairy products 45.388 70.000 6.0 6.1 
All milk‘ &4.000 119,200 6 
tData not available. 
{Exclusive of amounts fed to calves and waste or loss 
Sources: Exports and production of manufactured dairy products in 1919 from Technical Bulletin 


No. 722, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, pages 28-58. Total milk production in 1919 
Statistical Bulletin No. 25, U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture, page 155 

Production of milk and manufactured dairy products in 1942 from The Dairy 
1943, U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture, page 15. Deliveries for shipment to Allied Nations, 1942. from 
mimeographed report, “‘U. S. D. A. Food Deliveries to Allies,"’ issued February 9, 1943, by the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


as reported in 


Situation, February 


TABLE 3 
Changes in Storage Holdings of Manufactured Dairy Products and Excess of Current Production Over 
Domestic Consumption, 1919 and 1942 
Excess of 
current 
production 
over domestic 


Storage holdings—Million pounds 


Beginning Increase 


of year End of year or decrease consumptiont 

Product 1919 1942 1919 1942 1919 1942 1919 1942 
Butter ' 44 114 4 25 + 10 89 44 , 71 
Cheese 30 202 64 131 + 34 71 48 241 
‘anned milk 71 412 120 826 + 49 +414 902 764 
Dried whole milk t 6 t 7 t + 1 i 5 
Dried skim milk ; 21 97 t e 36 °11 
Milk equivalent of all manufac- 

tured dairy products 1,380 5,368 2.039 3.708 +659 1,660 3,403 


2,630 
+Exports plus increase in storage holdings or minus decrease in storage holdings 
tNot available. 
TABLE 4 
Consumption of Dairy Products Per Capita in the United States, 1935-39, 1942. and (Anticipated) 1943* 


935-39 1942 1943 
Pounds 

All milk for human consumption 806.4 851.8 773.2 
Butter 16.8 16.0 12.8 
heese 5.6 6.4 4.8 
Condensed and evaporated milk 16.8 19.4 16.1 
Ice cream 9.6 ‘ 15.1 10.0 
Dried whole milk pan 0.13 4 0.12 0 
Malted milk eve 0.11 0.15 0.15 
Fluid milk and cream 342.3 380.1 408.23 
Dried skim milk 1.9 3.3 1.6 


*Based on assumed production somewhat less than the goal (122 billion pounds) and anticipated 
shipments to the Allied Nations. 
Source: The National Food Situation, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, January 1943 
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the Office of Price Administration 
were low in comparison with con- 
sumer incomes, and per capita con- 
sumption of dairy products in gen- 
eral was the greatest on record. 
Favorable Conditions For Export 
Two favorable conditions made it 
possible to ship record quantities of 
dairy products overseas last vear, 
and at the same time to use larger 


* quantities than ever at home. One of 


these conditions was a remarkable 
increase in production, 3.5 per cent 
more than in 1941, 15 per cent more 
than the average for 1935-39. The 
other which made last 
year's record shipments to the Allies 
possible was exceptionally large stor- 
age holdings at the 
the year. 


condition 


beginning of 
The decrease in storage 
holdings during the year was equal 
to nearly 40 per cent of the ship- 
ments to the Allied Nations. Even 
so, at the end of the year the stocks 
of manufactured dairy products were 
5.3 per cent of the year’s production, 
compared with 4.5 per cent on hand 
at the end of 1919. 


As indicated in table 4, the quanti- 
ties of most dairy products expected 
to be available for civilian consump- 
tion in this country during 1945 are 
substantially less than the quantities 
used last year, and somewhat lower 
than the averages for 1935-39. Bar- 
ring a serious let-down in production 
during 1943, the outlook is for sub- 
stantially larger exports of butter, 
cheese, and dried whole milk than 
were shipped in 1942. 





M & R LABORATORIES GAIN AWARD 





The Nation’s food processing plants are 
now eligible for the Army-Navy Production 
Award—the symbolic “E” for excellence. 
M & R Dietetic Laboratories, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio was accorded this distinction last 
week. To our knowledge, this is the first 
food processing plant in Ohio to receive the 
“E” award. 


——~— > 


H. C. LARSON DEAD 





H. C. Larson, prominent for many years 
in the dairy field, particularly buttermaking 
in Wisconsin, died April 28 at the age of 69. 

He was a past president of the National 
Creamery Butter Makers’ Association. 


———_e—wm 


DRYING PLANT OPENS 





Lemore, Cal—The $100,000 milk drying 
plant of the Kings County Creamery opened 
here recently. . 
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Pool $3.04 in March 


umber of Producers Participating 
shows Increase—Deliveries Up—Rate 

25.1 Per Cent Over Last Year 
On April 
nistrator of the 


igh De: C.. f. 
New 


area, 


Blanford, Ad- 
York metropolitan 
that the 
farmers of the 
York milkshed 


they 


lk marketing announced 


form price which dairy 
states of the New 
eive for the milk delivered during 
irch is $3.04 a hundredweight. The 


ted rate is 25.1 per 


will 


com- 
cent higher than the 
price of $2.43 that applied in March 1942. 
of $16,- 


its forecast position 


‘The pool will yield a farm value 
700,336.11 and will take 
the second most valuable so far 
among producers by the 


keting 


shared 
federal-state mar- 
Included in the 


payments 


orders. farm value 
a butterfat worth $425,639.54 
1 location payments amounting to $131,- 


352.56,” said Dr. Blanford. 


‘Consumption of fluid milk in March 
reached an monthly high in the 
New York marketing area with a total of 


221,975,433 pounds,” the 


all-time 


\dministrator said. 
“Only twice before has consumption barely 
exceeded 220,000,000 pounds, and those occa- 
1938 and July 1942. 
The March consumption, was 5.9 
per cent above that of same month of 1942.” 


sions were in October 


moreover, 


March Minimum Prices 


Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 201- 


210 mile zone in effect in New York City 
\rea under the Federal-State Marketing 
\greement used by all handlers in figuring 
returns for March. 
Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class ewt. differential 
I $3.50 04 
I (Relief) 2.93 .04 
I (Outside) 20t 04 
Il 2.55 073 
II-B 2.43 069 
II- 2.156 062 
II-> 2.136 061 
II 2.056 .059 
I] » 2.056 059 
I 2.676 076 
IV-4 1.796 051 
IV-B 2.126 052 
Vv 1.041 
Vv 607 


‘lus uniform price for March, 1943 


‘| 


fe greet AB we 


jn ) 


TTI 


HALTER, Inc. 
N. 


w York, 





0727 = 


May, 1943 


March Uniform Milk Price 
Administrator C. J. 
nounced a uniform price for the 
March of $3.04 per 100 Ibs. for 
milk received 
the 201-210 under the federal- 
state orders regulating the handling of milk 


Blanford has an- 
month of 
3.5 per cent 
from producers at plants in 


mile zone 


in the New York Metropolitan marketing 
area. This is 10c below February and 6lc 
above March, 1942. 


League March Pool Price 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation average net paid pool return to pro- 
ducers for March $2.97 per 100 Ibs. 
cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
The comparable 
ure was $3.05. The March, 
$2.38. includes an average city 
location plus differential of 3c. 
miums where 


was 
for 3.5 per 
freight zone. February fig- 
1942 price was 
This and 
Grade A pre- 
earned are in addition. 
Sheffield March Milk Price 
Sheffield Farms Co., 
cash 


Inc., announced a net 
price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during March of $3.03 per 100 Ibs. after de- 
duction of Ic for association dues and adver- 
tising tax. This compared with a February 
net figure of $3.13 and a March, 1942 rate 
of $2.42. The 201-210 


mile 


price applies to the 


zone. 
March Milk Receipts 
NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 








40-Qt. Cans———— 

Milk Cream Cond. 

Mar., 1943 59,965 29,983 
Mar 1942 4 41,348 
Feb., 1943 20,446 
Feb., 1942 32,418 
Jan.-Mar., 1943 9,997,865 74,594 
Jan.-Mar., 1942 9,312,564 111,925 





PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 





—40-Qt. Cans— 

Milk Cream Cond. 
Mar 1943 791,772 16,971 12,297 
Mar., 1942 770,893 22,477 , 859 
Feb., 1948 695,687 13,674 230 
Feb.. 1942 674,668 17,715 256 
Jan.-Mat 1943 2,253,625 = 704 37 
Jan.-Mar 1942 2.186.526 60,344 





BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 








40-Qt. Cans 

Milk Cream Cond. 
Mar 1943 648,632 42,390 13,132 
Mar., 1942 568,898 48,453 9,905 
Feb., 1943 574,430 31,523 8,195 
Feb., 1942 489,364 41,891 7.922 
Jan.-Mar., 1943 1,861,222 103,805 29.694 
Jan.-Mar., 1942 1.589.515 135,729 26,232 


the war. 


you desire. 





With the largest, best 
equipped plant of its type 
in the N. W., we are plan- 
ning now the better milk- 
truck tank you'll need after 


Custom-built, stream- 
lined, and of finest crafts- 
manship and material, to- 
morrow’s Brown-built truck- 
tanks will offer everything 


es es ae Oe ee, 


W. J. SINEK HEADS COLD STORAGE 


Elected President and Chief Executive 
Officer of City Ice & Fuel Company 


An announcement 


from Cleveland states 
that William J. Sinek, dynamic business 
leader of Chicago, has been elected presi- 


dent and chief executive officer of the City 
Ice & Fuel Co., 


continues as board chairman in an 


succeeding R. C. Suhr who 


advisory 
capacity. 

Sinek has 
senior vice 


been 
-present, 
chairman of the ex- 


ecutive committee, a 
director of the com- 
pany for many years, 


and more recently had 
been acting president. 
He is director 
of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway Co. 
and was prominently 
identified with the reorganization of the Chi- 
cago Great Western Railroad, and 
quite 


also a 





W. J. Sinek 


has been 


active in other important business 


enterprises. 


Known as a capable and untiring execu- 


tive, “Bill” Sinek has directed many of the 
company’s principal activities and has been 
largely responsible for its 


swift growth in 


recent years. Upon his election to the presi- 


dency he effected an the re- 
sponsibilities of the company’s younger of- 
himself 


executive 


expansion of 


ficers surrounding with ar 


equally 
aggressive organization to assist 
the far- 
and to contribute 
effectively to the war and post-war effort. 
Mr. Sinek will direct all company affairs 
from Chicago. 
is 5. 3S. 


tive in connection with the 


in maintaining close contact with 


flung company operations, 


Among his associates there 


Humason, who has been very ac- 
company’s num- 
erous cold 


the Federal 


storage 
Cold 


operations, among them 


Storage Co., Cleveland; 


the Federal Cold Storage Co., 
and the Seaboard 
Co., Jersey City, 
Mr. Humason 
sibilities. 


Pittsburgh ; 
Terminal & Refrigeration 
N. J. 


will have 


It is expected that 


increased respon- 
















BROWN STEEL TANK COMPANY 
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Analysis of Effective Public 


Relations in a Local Market* 


T. Kline Hamilton Presents Treatise on a Subject That Has Vital Bearing 


on Present and Future Milk Distributing System 


* For the “Bulletin” convention, 
Number 4, of the International As- 
sociation of Milk Dealers, T. Kline 
Hamilton, president of. Diamond 
Milk Products, Columbus, Ohio, pre- 
sented a paper, “Effective Public Re- 
lations in a Local Market” which 
should be of especial interest during 
this wartime period when govern- 
mental regulations carry so much in- 
fluence in the relationships between 
milk distributors, consumers, em- 
ployes and producers. The following 
excerpts are taken from Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s appraisal of the subject. 





good public relations in a local 

market is just the everlasting 
vigilance of the local industry in an- 
ticipating, recognizing and promptly 
and intelligently acting on the many 
little daily things that, if ignored, 
grow into public relations problems. 


JR :000 pat to its simplest terms, 


This is so elementary that a dis- 
cussion of the subject is merely a 
review of the simple, natural, com- 
mon sense principles and methods 
that we all know, but which many of 
us neglect to practice. 

An Economic Necessity: A pre- 
requisite of any public relations pro- 
gram is a recognition on the part of 
the local industry that good public 
relations is an economic necessity 
for the entire local industry—pro- 
ducers, employees and dealers alike, 
and is not just a peace time frill that 
we can afford to let become a cas- 
ualty of war. 


In a war-time economy, a public 
relations program is even more an 
insurance policy on our most valu- 
able asset—good will, because it is 
then that the greatest of all con- 
sumer organizers—“High Cost of 
Living”—is again in our midst. 

Good public relations is important 
to the war effort. With our economy 
put in uniform, many adjustments in 
our business are necessary. These 
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are essential to enable us to carry 
out our vital responsibility to the 
health and well being of our 
communities. 


A third all-important reason is 
that the successful prosecution of 
the war has necessitated the con- 
centration of almost life-and-death 
power in Washington. It is not too 
great a sacrifice for any business to 
become a casualty of war, if in 





T. Kline Hamilton 


so doing, it 
democracy. 


helps preserve our 


Ulterior Motives Noted 


However, we recognize that more 
and more we are ruled by men in- 
stead of laws. Being men, they are 
human and subject to human faults. 
They can make mistakes, act on 
opinions instead of facts, have poor 
judgment, personal ambitions, pet 
theories and ulterior motives. Of 


these I want particularly to note: 


that there are those who, under the 
guise of patriotism, and through the 
medium of the price squeeze, infla- 
tion control, rationing of vital ma- 
terials and control of manpower, etc., 
would remake our economy to their 
pet theories, not as a war emergency 
but as permanent changes. These 
ideas may be all to the good, and be 
introduced in all sincerity, but the 


public relations point is that blind 
patriotism, that follows without 
question, isn’t patriotism at all. 


The milk dealer standing as he 
does as a buffer between the econ- 
omic forces of the producer, em- 
ployee, consumer and government, is 
in a position to render a real econ- 
omic service. Our public relations 
job should not be to wait or stand 
aloof during discussion of regula- 
tions and then have forced upon us 
controls that fail to intelligently 
meet the emergencies. 


There is evidence today that is 
both optimistic and pessimistic. On 
the one hand there are rising in- 
comes, full employment, war con- 
tracts, a tremendous national nutri- 
tion program and Vice President 
Wallace’s statement that this war 
is being fought so everyone can have 
a quart of milk a day. On the other 
hand there is the price squeeze and 
control over almost every phase of 
our business, shortage of manpower 
and vital materials and a real 
struggle for business survival. Yet 
this is no time for either a blind op- 
timist or a blind pessimist. Today 
is the time for patriotic realists— 
with their eyes wide open. 

These are all public relations 
problems. Their solution is essen- 
tial (1) to the fulfillment of our vital 
responsibility to the health and well- 
being of our communities, both now 
and after the war; (2) to permit us 
to give in full measure to the war 
effort and (3) an economic necessity 
to insure our very business survival. 
The extent of our post-war head- 
aches and our post-war opportunities 
are being made now, and are de- 
pendent upon patriotism with our 
eyes wide open. 


Mutual Interest Essential 


Having recognized the economic 
necessity of good public relations, 
the next goal is the recognition that 
the interests of the producer, em- 
ployee, dealer and consumer are the 
same, namely the attainment of the 
two fundamentals of their mutual 
success: maximum efficiency in op- 
erations and maximum volume of 
consumption. 


It is not only natural but desir- 
able that there should be a continu- 
ing contest among these groups to 
maintain a proper balance. Whether 
or not the groups are represented by 
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jormal organizations or whether or 
not they even express themselves, 
their pressure, like the unseen pres- 
sure of the air, is bearing down all 
the time on the other groups. While 
one group may occasionally bargain 
too well, it is this pressure and this 
contest that keeps the stool balanced. 


Since the Court of Public Opinion 

a Court of Equity, one of the first 
rules is that he who seeks relief must 
have “clean hands”’—must have his 
own house in order. Good relations 
within the industry is therefore a 
vital prerequisite to good public 
relations. 


Plan With the Trenas 


Another prerequisite for the in- 
dustry is to be progressive and lay 
its plans with the trends as con- 
trasted to a defense of the “status 
quo”, that removes the 
causes of complaint. 


none of 


Many things that we have thought 
would mean commercial suicide 
have, under the necessity of war, 
been successfully achieved. Some of 
these adjustments are most worth- 
while—particularly in our delivery 
system and should be continued after 
the war (which made them neces- 
sary and possible) is over. ‘This in- 
dicates that there are other practices 
that justify putting our entire busi- 
ness in the “three-way mirror”. 


The war emergency presents an 
ideal opportunity to thoroughly look 
ourselves over from all angles and 
eliminate all the outworn practices, 
the depression hangovers, the non- 
essentials and the frills—and there- 
by really merit good public opinion 
instead of waiting for government 
orders or public pressure—or until 


it is too late for business 


survival. 


our 


The time is at hand to recognize 
that the day of the individualist is 
past. The day of simple, untroubled 
relations with producers, employees, 
consumers and government is past. 
The sooner we recognize that these 
groups are going to continue to have 
more to say about how we run our 
business, and the sooner we reshape 
our practices to this new economy, 
the sooner we will be prepared to 
take advantage of the new oppor- 
tunities presented. 


These new powers of producers, 
employees, consumers and govern- 
ment can be treated as nuisances and 
attempts made to overcome them as 
much as possible. A more progres- 
sive and enlightened approach, how- 
ever, would be to accept the situa- 
tion and in a spirit of genuine coop- 
eration to see what opportunities are 
present for the benefit of all. 


In a word, whether we like it or 
not is not important. It is good 
public relations and just plain com- 
mon sense to lay your plans with 
the trends, not against them. So an- 
other prerequisite of good public re- 
lations is to face the new economy 
with understanding and imagination. 


Not Creatures of Logic 


Our products is the only substance 
specifically prepared by Nature for 
exclusive use as a food—being com- 
pounded, fortified and enriched by 
the Devine Chemist. 


Further, our product is econom- 
ical, being all prepared for use with- 
out an ounce of waste, combines 
readily with other foods, a quart 
gives on the average half of all our 


daily food requirements and sells for 
only about 6c or 7c a pound and at 
about half the price of our most 
popular soft drinks. 


Our system of daily operation 
from farm to consumer has over- 
come all the public health problems 
of handling and transporting a 
bulky, highly perishable product, 
produced many miles from the city 
on many scattered farms; has met 
the problem of adjusting wide, sea- 
sonable and daily fluctuations in 
production and consumption. * * * In 
short, it has made a most worthwhile 
contribution to the health and econ- 
omic well being of the community 
and the nation. 


That in the face of facts, we should 
have a consumption problem, a price 
problem, a public relations problem, 
make two points clear, namely, that 
people are not creatures of logic and 
they don’t know all the facts. The 
answer to these public relation prob- 
lems is fundamental—that we must 
tell and explain our story and then 
retell it and re-explain it. 





Prevention Better Than Care 

With the proper prerequisites es- 
tablished, we come back to the open- 
ing statement that good public rela- 
tions in a local market is just the 
everlasting vigilance of the local in- 
dustry in anticipating, recognizing, 
and promptly and intelligently act- 
ing on the many little daily things 
that, if ignored, grow into public re- 
lations problems. 

This calls for a program that takes 
the offensive to prevent public rela- 
tions problems before they happen 
rather than using defensive “trouble 
shooting,” by 11th hour methods, 
after they have developed. 
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* Start right—if you are con- 
verting part of your whole milk 
supply into butter now because 
of the shortage—give your 
butter the modern “armor” of a 
completely protecting package... 
arafined Carton! 
Designed to lock out germs and 


BUTLER “Crain” 


“The Health Package for Butter” 


"Armored 
Protection” 


FOR YOUR BUTTER 


foreign odors...and to lock in 
quality and purity! To help safe- 
guard wartime health—to build 
goodwill now and for after the 
war—get Butler Cartons today! 
Write for samples. The Butler 
Paper Products Company, 
989 Wall Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


CARTONS 
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To secure the confidence and re- 
spect of consumer groups requires a 
willingness on the part of the dealer 
to take a genuine interest in their 
problems, take them into your con- 
fidence and sincerely try to see 
and understand their viewpoints. 
Frankly give them the facts in de- 
tail — don’t assume 
Respect their opinions. 


know. 
Remember 
what may seem minor to you may 
be very important to them. If their 
ideas aren’t practical, explain why. 
Acknowledge their help and when 
you can, give them credit. 


they 


Our industry is not perfect. There 
are lots of things we would like to 
change. Some are beyond our con- 
trol, some are inherent in the free 
enterprise system. 


A few months ago (before E.O.D. 
delivery), on a Town Hall radio pro- 
gram, | was asked, “How can you 
justify four or five milk trucks de- 
livering on the same street and 
wouldn't a unified system under 
government control reduce the price 
of milk?” 


Denials Unnecessary 


This question illustrates the point. 
To argue that four or five trucks on 
one street is necessary or that a unt- 
fied system couldn't reduce costs, 
merely insults the intelligence of the 
listeners. Such questions do not re- 
quire denials, rather they 
explanations. 


require 


[ first pointed out that the papers 
were full (at that time) of the 
Senate reports showing inefficiency, 
delays, confusion, conflicts and jeal- 
ousy in government in carrying on 
the war effort. “This,” I said “we all 
regret, yet none of us cry out for a 
dictatorship where speed and effici- 
ency are supposedly more effective. 
We think of all the benefits of our 
democratic system of government 
over the years and we recognize that 
they far outweigh its shortcomings. 


“T don’t mean to draw too close a 
parallel with milk distribution. | 
shudder to think what the price of 
milk would be if we ran our business 
like the administration has thus far 
run the war.” 


Today in the milk business, all the 
benefits—including the high quality 
and the low cost that the competi- 
tion of those four or five dealers 
made possible—is forgotten. Only 
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the fact that four or five trucks go 
up the same street seems to remain. 
Forgotten entirely is the fact that 
such practice is inherent in the free 
enterprise system. If there are too 
many milk trucks, there also are too 
many groceries, drug stores, gaso- 
line stations ; too many lawyers, uni- 
versities, magazines, newspapers and 
what not. There have been so many 
extra farmers that for years it has 
taken government subsidy to sup- 
port them. There is overlapping of 
clubs, charities and organizations of 
all kinds. 


fc IT 


Look at the people who 
have driven a five pas- 
senger car all alone, and who will 
deny that the overlapping duplica- 
tions, conflicts and even competition 
among government agencies is little 
short of ridiculous. 


years 


“All this is no argument that four 
or five trucks on one street are nec- 
essary or that the number cannot be 
reduced. ‘There is no question that 
if all the benefits of the competitive 
system could be retained and none 
of the evils of political control added 
(I’m speaking of Utopia) then a uni- 
fied government control should re- 
duce the cost of milk, but how much 
is still a matter of opinion, not of 
fact. 


Comparison With Mail Service 


“It is also 


without 


interesting to note, 
argument, that the mail 
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service in Columbus, which, of 
course, has no duplication or compe- 
tition, requires more mailmen to 
service the city than it requires 
milkmen to deliver the milk, whil 
the postage alone on the equiva- 
lent weight would amount to many, 
many times the entire cost of a quar 
of milk. 


“The important point about mill 
trucks is not how many deliver o1 
one street, but rather how well those 
trucks are loaded and how efficiently 
the truck and the routeman’s time 
are used. To increase this efficiency 
is our constant goal.” 

Our City is Different: I appreciate 
in offering these remarks, that some 
will say, the situation in their city is 
different from that in Columbus. 
There is no question that in cities 
where preventive methods have not 
been practiced, full fledged public 
relations problems do exist. But as 
the skipper of the Toonerville Trol- 
ley said to the President of the 
Pennsylvania R.R., “My railroad 
may not be as long as yours but it’s 
just as wide.” 


Fundamentally, “getting along 
with people” is the same every- 


where. Any differences are usually 
differences in degree and not in kind. 


Public relations present a_ prob- 
lem, a challenge, a vital responsi- 
bility, a patriotic duty, an oppor- 
tunity, but even more they represent 
an economic necessity for our indus- 
try—both local and national. 


—— @6—)> 2 


HOMOGENIZED MILK B. F. TEST 


The following Babcock butterfat testing 
method for the “Homo” product is that used 
in Borden laboratories and is known as the 
The 
recognized for their accuracy. 
1. Temper milk and acid to 60°-65° F. 
2. Add 17.5 cc H.SO, (specific gravity 
1.820-1.825) to milk. ; 
3. Shake thoroughly, allow to stand 2 
to 3 minutes and shake again. 
4. Centrifuge 5 minutes. (Cent. Temp. 

140° F.). 

5. Add hot distilled water (160°-180° 

F.) to % inch below base of neck. 

6. Shake well. 

Note—Do not apply brake heavily 
or agitate the test bottle before 
the first addition of water. 

7. Centrifuge 5 minutes; shake light'y 

—fill to desired level with hot dis- 

tilled water (160°-180° F.). 

8. Centrifuge 2 minutes. 
9. Temper and read. 


3orden method. results obtained are 
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FDA OFFICIALS VIEW BOTTLES 





The campaign to enlist American house 
vives in the war against wasting foods will 
ave an ally, the milk bottle which will take 
he message of conservation into millions of 
iomes every day. Two ranking officials of 
Administration of the 
United States Department of Agriculture are 
shown here displaying one of the milk bottle 


Food Distribution 





J. 8. 
tribution 
rhe man on the right is T. G. Stitts, chief of the 


Kussell, deputy director of the Food 


Administration, is holding the 


Dis- 
bottle. 


dairy and poultry 
tion 


division of the Food Distribu- 
Administration. 


messengers which advises that “Food Fights” 


What 

Meals for Victory. 

Milk’’. 

As each milk bottle makes an average of 
trips to 

viewed several times on each trip, the good 


Plan All 


Balance your Meals with 


too, Conserve you Buy. 


35 from dairy customer and is 


onservation message on its side will do its 
missionary work scores of times during the 























RATES: ‘‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words; 2c for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5¢ a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, lic extra to cover return 
postage. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 





























POSITION WANTED 
POSITION WANTED—Married man, 


beyond draft age, whose long record as sup- 
erintendent of manufacturing and fluid milk 
plants is second to none, seeks connection 
with responsible firm. Box 452, care this 
publication. 4-M-3 


ACCOUNTANT, BOOKKEEPER, OF- 
FICE MANAGER, aged 42, desires con- 
nection with milk concern in Metropolitan 
Area or New York State. Experience cov- 
ers 15 years in dairy industry handling coun- 
try reports, milk classification, supervision 
of milk routes, financial reports, cost reports, 
farmers’ returns, administrator reports, sales, 
analysis, all forms of tax returns, credits 
and collections. Experienced in country op- 
erations. Available immediately. A-1 refer- 
ences. Address Box 469, care this publica- 
tion. 5-M-2; B-E 


~ PRODUCTION MANAGER desires a 


change. Seventeen years’ practical experi 





ence. Married, with family—3B classifica- 
tion. Dairy college education; laboratory 
control work. Wants a responsible position 


with a milk company bottling 200 cans or 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced milk laboratory 
technician, male, for large milk pasteurizing 
and bottling plant in New York State. State 
age and draft status. Apply Box 462, care 
this publication. *5-M 


WANTED Manager for country pas 
teurizing and bottling milk plant—must be 
thoroughly familiar with New York City 
health regulations, capable of handling men 
and not afraid of work. State experience, 
salary required and furnish references in 
first letter. Box 464, care this publication. 

5-M 








WANTED Draft exenipt creamery 
worker. Prefer one with knowledge of mak- 
ing cottage cheese and buttermilk. Box 467, 
care this publication. 5-M-B 


WANTED — An assistant cheesemaker, 
who has experience in making Farmer’s and 
Cottage Cheese. Write to Green Mountain 
Dairy Products, Inc., Burlington, Vt. 5-M-B 











WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED—New or used automatic 
semi-automatic cottage cheese or sour cream 
filler. Box 466, care this publication 5-M 


or 














SKIM MILK WANTED 

We are interested in a regular supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans up 
per day. Will accept a temporary arrange- 
ment, but a permanent arrangement 1s pre 
ferred. Box 470, care this publication. M-t-f 








* SELL OR BUY 


WILL SELL OR BUY refrigerating 
units, any size--York, Frick, etc. Various 
sizes in stock at all times. W. R. Graupner, 

















ife of the bottle. more milk daily. Can handle men. Some General Machinery & Industrial | Equipment 
——_ experience with ice cream. Located 60 miles ae Sold, 1826 Market St., Harris- 
ene RA Te oe a, from New York City. Willing to go any- urg, Pa. 4-M-2 
RUDY ECKERT DIES where. Box 468, care this publication. 5-M oppose so a 
WANTED TO LOCATE 
Flint. Mich.—Rudy Eckert, head of the ’ e OHN FISHER. builder of dry Tk 
Home Dairy Co. here and well known in How’s Your Supply eo Z : D rt Milk Pro fuct C D “ t 
; ‘i , - plants. Dewart Milk Products Co., Dewart, 
the trade throughout the state, died recently. WAR BONDS and STAMPS? Pa. 5-M-2 





Statistical Review 


of the New York Market for April, 1943 





























CONCENTRATED MILKS N. Y. MILK PRICES 
\- Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile 
CASE CASE SWEETND.BULK Unsw.cond DRY SKIMMILK |jzone in effect in New York City Area under 
CONDENSED EVAPORATED CONDENSED ~ whole milk Spray: —Hot Roller— ||the Federal-State Marketing Agreement used 
Known br. Other br. Known br. Other br. Skimecrit. Wh.crit. 40-qt. can Knownbr.Otherbr. Otherbr. Otherbr.|iby ail handlers in figuring returns fer 
DAT (case) (case) (case) (case) price lb. price lb. 10% Fat Lb. Human Feed |/April Price Per point 
PS sad per butterfat 
Apr. 1) |— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40/4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| 1 10.75 @11.00| 153 @—|153 @—|133@— |82@9 Class cwt differential 
“ |\—  @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|4.20@ 4.25 |4.20@4.25/ | 10.75 @11.00|153 @—| 153 @—\133@— |82@9 I; $3.50 ~ 04 
" — @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25 10.75 @11.00|153 @— | 153@— 133@— |83@9 ||) (Retier) 2.93 .04 
“ — @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| | 10.75 @11.00|153 @—| 153 @—|133@— |8i@9 I (Outside) 20? .04 
= — @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|4.20@4.25/4.20@4.25| | 10.75 @11.00|153 @—)| 153 @—|133 @— |83@9 I-A 2.55 073 
“ — @5.90 | 5.30@5.40 4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25 | 10.75 @11.00| 153 @— | 153 @—|132@— |8i@9 1-B 2.43 069 
. — @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.2 | 10.75 @11.00|/153 @—|153@—|132@— |883@9 [ii 2,158 062 
— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40)4.20@4.25|4.20@ 4.25 | 10.75 @11.00| 153 @—|153@—/132@— |83@9 'l1)-p 2.154 062 
| @ 5.90 | 5.30@5.40|4.20@4.25/4.20@4.25 | 10.75 @11.00) 153 @—|153@—|133@— |8§@9 |i 2.058 059 
|—  @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|4.20@4.25/4.20@4.25 | 10.75 @11.00|153 @—| 153 @—|133@— |83@9 |i 2.058 059 
|\—._- @5.. 90 | 5.30 @5.40| 4.20@ 4.25|4.20@4.25| | 10.75 @11.00|153 @—|153 @—|133@— |83@9 il 2.683 077 
— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40)4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25) | 10.75 @11.00| 153 @—| 153 @—|132@— |823@9 lliv.a 1.796 .051 
— @5.90 |5.30@5.40|4.20@4.25/4.20@4. 25) | 10.75 @11.00/153 @—/| 15 @—|133@— |83@9 IV-B 2.126 052 
— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25 | }10.75 @11.00|153 @—|153 @—|133@— |83@9 lly, 1.041 
1 — @5.90 | 5.30@5.40\ 4.20@4.25/4.20@4. 25) | 110.75 @11.00|153 @—/|153 @—|132@— |83@9 [yp 607 
@ 5.90 | 5.30@5.40|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25 | pegs toy ta cielo \So> +Plus uniform price for April, 1943 
— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|4.20@4.25|4.20@4. 25| | }10.75@11.00/1 —|153@— — as : ~~ ek Oe es 
21 |— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|4.20@4.25|4.20@4. 25) | |10.75@ 11.00/15§@—|153@—|1310— |s1@9 ||Bad & Track Recslnte ot NY.C.GMetrep. Aves 
— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40\4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| | 10.75 @11.00|158 @—| 153 @—|133@— |82@9 . a ae 
— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|\4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| | 10.75 @11.00|153 @— | 159 @—|132@— |s#@9 1942 Milk Cream Cream Condé Milk 
— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40/4.20@4.25|4.20@4. 25) | 10.75 @ 11.00) 153 @—|153@—/133@— |83@9 ||, . 3.475.331 59.965 4,876 29,983 
— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| | }10.75 @11.00}153 @—|153@—|133@— |8#@9 |), 3.129.092 76.338 3.073 20,446 
— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25 | 10.75 @11.00/159@ 153@ 133@— |8i@9 Jan 3.393.442 83.048 5.266 24.166 
— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|4.20@4.25|4.20@ 4.25) | 10.75 @ 11.00/153 @ —|153@—|138@ 83@9 I Dex 3.330.098 78,805 12.134 30,18 
@5.90 | 5.30@5.40/)4.20@4.25'4.20@4.25 | 10.75 @11.00/15%@ 153@ 133@ 8i@9 Nov 3.348.881 99.367 10,446 32.98 
ia — @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|\ 4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25 | 10.75 @11.00 153 @—/|15%@ 133@ 8i@s Oct. 3.414.098 105.034 11.496 34.230 
Tie 4 5.90 3.35 4.225 4.225 | 10.88 | 15.75 | 15.75 | 13.75 | 8.88 ||Sept. ..2.364,416 97,954 8.826 42,739 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED—We desire to purchase 2,000 
or more umbrella covers for standard New 
York patterned milk cans, new or used. 
Crowley’s Milk Co. Inc., Binghamton, 
2. ws 


WANTED — Automatic cottage cheese 
filler, latest model. Box 465, care this pub- 
lication. 5-M-B 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

FOR SALE—One 4x4 Frick Automatic, 
Self-Contained Unit, complete with 5 h.p. 
motor and panel board; one 3x3 York 
Compressor only; one six-wide C.P. Bot- 
tle Washer and Soaker, comeback type, 
just rebuilt like new; one 5x5 Frick com- 
pressor complete with 25 h.p. motor; one 5x5 
Frick compressor only; one 8 per minute 
straightaway milk can washer with cover re- 
placer; three carloads used quart milk bottles 
with 48 M.M. cap seats; one I.T. cooler, 16 
2-in. milk tubes 10 ft. long; one I.T. cooler, 
10 ft. long, eight 1%-in. tubes; one surface 


FOR SALE — 20 ton flooded ammonia 
controls with float valve and surge drum; 
Meyer 8 wide Jr. bottle washer; Type L 
Milwaukee Fillers; \Model C Mojonnier 
stainless steel Filler; Kaestner 4-compart- 
ment stainless steel Holder; Ultimate 5 
wing 6ft. cabinet cooler; Six tube 5it. Spe- 
cialty Brass stainless steel preheater ; North- 
western Duplex ice cream bar machine ; 12,000 
pound Peerless glass enameled filter; Chain 
case conveyors; Chain case booster, 12 ft.; 
Gravity case and can conveyor; No. 31 De 
Laval steam separator. Island Equipment & 
Supply Co., 101 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 5-M 

FOR SALE—Complete plant equipment— 
5,000 to 10,000 quarts daily. Includes 8 wide 
washer, conveyors, all latest equipment. Box 
461, care this publication. 5-M-2 


FOR SALE—100 and 150 gallon Stain- 
less Steel Pasteurizers; 300 gallon Wizard 
(C. P.) Coil Vat with stainless steel lining 
and tinned copper coil; Type “B”, “J” and 
“L” Milwaukee Fillers; Model “B” and “C” 
Mojonnier Fillers; 5 ft. and 6 ft. Tubular 
Surface Coolers; 14 ft. Combination Direct 
Expansion Cooler, 10 ammonia tubes and 12 





Conserve Your Present 


Supply of Milk Cans! 


Rustproof them with— 
SORENSEN’S E-P BUTTONS 


These buttons operate on the principle of 
electro-plating. They cause no taints or off 
flavors. The lactic acid always present in milk 
or cream acts as the electrolyte. The button 
instantly sets up a replating action on rust 
spots in the can. Place one in each can in use, 
and in your new cans also. 


PRICES: No. 103 Sorensen’s E-P 
Buttons: Box of 25, $5.50. Ten 
boxes of 25 each, $54.00. F.O.B. 
Minneapolis. 
tities on request. 





Manufacturers of 
Sorensen’s Retin 


Prices on larger quan- “CROMATIN”’ 











THE SORENSEN CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


4033 23rd Avenue, South 


cooler, 14 ft. long; two 10 ft. tube sections; 
two 300 gallon glass-lined manhole cover pas- 
turizers, no agitators; one I.T. heater-cooler, 
48 1%-in. tubes, 10 ft. long; one W2003 
Universal compressor for methyl chloride, 
complete with 2 h.p. motor and two peerless 
blowers, capacity of 25,000 b.t.u. per hour— 
will maintain 3,000 cubic feet of ice box at 
38 degrees; three eight-wide Heil bottle 
washers, 72 a minute; one 90 Mojonnier 
filler, either 48 M.M. or No. 2 caps; one 


A.A. Mojonnier filler, No. 2 caps; two 12,000 © 


lbs. per hour Von Gunten filters; one Howe 
scale for 400-can truck or storage tank with 
registering beam; five 300 gallon Cherry- 
Burrell stainless steel spray vats; 300 gallon 
tinned cooper receiving vat and cover—1,000 
lb.; double compartment tinned copper weigh 
can, 2-in. milk pump and motor. Room 73, 
321 Broadway, New York—WOrth 2-4975. 

5-M 


FOR SALE—Used 12 H.P. horizontal 
boiler, 100 pounds steam pressure, with stack. 
Sauquoit Valley Dairy Co., Inc., 491 French 
Road, Utica, N. Y. 5-M 


water tubes; 4 Wide, 6 Wide and 8 Wide 
Soaker Type Bottle Washers; C. P. Bottle- 
In-Case Washer, 2%4 cases per minute; 200 
and 2,000 gallon Glass Lined Holding Tanks; 
300 gallon Nickel Holding Tanks, insulated; 
Wisner Peerless Can Rinser, Sterilizer ar 
Dryer; 300 gallon Nickel Receiving Vai; 
60 to 400 gallon Homogenizers or Viscoliz- 
ers; Three Recording Thermometers, pa 
teurizing range. Write or wire your r 
quirements. Lester Kehoe Machinery C 
poration, 1 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone—M Urray Hill 2-4616. 5-M 








BUSINESS FOR SALE 

FOR SALE—Milk and Ice Cream bus'- 
ness, excellent machinery, $70,000 business. 
Have made money every year in business. 
Direct expansion 40-qt. freezer, viscolizer, 
Pfaudler glass lined vats, new, with recor: 
ing thermometers and foam heaters. Ex- 
cellent wagons and trucks; $12,000 for bus'- 
ness and equipment. Will sell property also 
at reasonable price, or rent the same at 
$40.00 per month. Locatéd in Central Ohik 
Box 463, care this publication. 5-M 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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BETTER and 
LONGER SERVICE 


trom Your 


De ANNE 


SEPARATOR or 4 
MILK CLARIFIER "= 


et oe iment 1 
New De Laval Separators —“Air-Tight” and” = ie 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY « New York * Chicago 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY, San Francisco « THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 





